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GOT  to  musing  the  other  evening  about  the  emotion  "hate."  Got  to 
wondering  whether  that  vicious  emotion  might  not  be  harnessed  to 
our  national  will  in  peace  time,  as  it  must  be  in  war. 

The  Bible  teaches  us  that  God  is  Love ;  bids  us  to  love  one  another — 
teaches  that  it  is  love,  rather  than  its  opposite,  that  motivates  and 
creates  the  GOOD  LIFE. 

Certain  it  is  that  my  own  experience  (and  yours)  deduces  this  con- 
clusion :  hatred  of  individual  for  individual,  hatred  of  race  for  race,  or 
nation  for  nation,  accomplishes  nothing,  defeats  its  own  end.  That  hatred 
is,  in  essence,  a  synthetic  emotion  when  used  by  man  against  man — an 
emotion  that  needs  constant  refuelling  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  is  indisputable. 

In  a  poem  written  shortly  after  the  first  world  war,  by  James  Stephens, 
and  titled  "Hate,"  the  synthetic  quality  of  hatred  for  our  fellow  human 
is  well  drawn : 

My  enemy  came  nigh. 

And  I 

Stared  fiercely  in  his  face. 

My  lips  went  writhing  back  in  a  grimace. 

And  stern  I  watched  him  zuith  a  narrozv  eye. 

Then — as  I  turned  away,  my  enemy, 

{That  hitter  heart  and  savage),  said  to  me: 

"Some  day  zvhen  this  is  past. 

When  all  the  arroivs  that  zve  have  are  cast, 

We  may  ask  one  another  why  we  hate. 

And  fail  to  find  a  story  to  relate. 

It  may  seem  to  ns  a  mystery 

That  zve  could  hate  each  other." 

Thus  said  he. 
And  did  not  turn  azvay. 
Waiting  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to  say. 

But  I  fled  quickly,  fearing  if  I  stayed 

I  might  have  kissed  him — as  I  zvould  a  maid! 
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f        ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS   ISSUE 


Marel  Brown  (My  Very  Favorite, 
page  3)  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Alex  B. 
Brown  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  She  has 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  various 
places  of  church  and  civic  leadership, 
and  since  1924  has  edited  a  page  in  The 
Christian  Index.  She  is  active  in  Georgia 
Federated  Club  work,  has  served  a  two- 
year  term  as  State  Poetry  chairman  and 
is  now  Fine  Arts  chairman. 

Her  husband  is  "straight  from  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  and  still  has  a  little  of 
his  Scots  brogue."  Their  special  hobby 
is  their  few  acres  of  woods  and  springs 
and  streams,  just  eight  miles  from  their 
apartment  in  town.  They  have  a  little 
cabin,  built  of  lumber  sawed  from  their 
own  trees,  and  they  call  it  The  Wee 
Hoose  at  Hielands. 

Marel  Brown  has  two  books  published, 
Red  Hills  and  Hearth  Fire.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  more  of  her  stories. 


Mayo  Cornell  (Notes  to  Service  Men 
and  Women,  inside  front  cover)  has  been 
with  The  Link  since  its  inception,  has 
consistently  traveled  every  State  in  the 
Union  for  over  sixteen  years  and  has 
served  many  years  as  a  news  hound  and 
columnist,  writes  some  fiction  and  is 
currently  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  book  at  some  unknown  hideaway. 


Stanley  G.  Grayovski  (Back  Door  to 
Bataan,  page  29)  has  been  contributing 
those  interesting  puzzle  quizzes  to  The 
Link  for  the  past  several  months.  A 
veteran   with    five    and    one-half   years 
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Army  service,  he  is  now  married  to  a 
newspaper  feature  writer  from  North 
Carolina  and  lives  in  Plainfield,   N.   J. 


M.  R.  LIngenfelter  (Jobs  for  Future 
Civvies,  page  24)  has  been  telling  Link 
readers  about  jobs  to  which  they  could 
aspire  and  how  to  train  for  them  since 
June,  1945.  This  author  of  several  voca- 
tional books  has  studied  at  Drexel  Insti- 
tute Library  School,  Philadelphia,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia 
University,  Oxford  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Has  served  as 
librarian  for  many  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Victor  Division  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  and  has  served 
on  the  faculty  of  both  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Ohio  State  University. 
At  present  this  busy  person  is  engaged 
in  organizing  the  library  of  the  post 
graduate  school  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  returning  to 
a  one  hundred  year  old  farm  house  on 
week  ends  to  the  back  breaking  work  of 
hoeing  beans,  broccoli,  hosts  of  other 
vegetables,  weeding  the  flower  bed  and 
performing  the  countless  other  tasks 
necessary  to  keep  a  farm  producing. 

*     *     * 

Oliver  Read  Whitley  (What  Is  This 
Thing  Called  Spirituality?  page  9)  has 
contributed  discerning  and  helpful  ar- 
ticles to  The  Link  before.  He  holds  the 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Drake 
University  and  the  B.D.  from  Yale, 
which  was  conferred  in  1944.  After  re- 
ceiving his  theological  training  he  be- 
came a  Navy  chaplain,  serving  until 
June,  1945.  Since  then  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  tuberculosis,  and  it 
is  from  there  that  his  excellent  articles 
come  to  you.  Future  plans  include 
further  study  at  Yale.  You  will  be  seeing 
his  name  in  coming  Links. 


GERALD  WILLIAMS  settled  into 
a  chair  at  a  table-for-two  in  the 
Tea  Room.  His  company  had 
recently  transferred  him  to  Venice  and 
he  hadn't  met  many  people.  Now  he 
realized  how  very  lonely  a  man  can  get 
eating  by  himself  three  times  a  day. 

He  had  met  a  few  girls  at  the  office 
but  none  of  them  appealed  to  him.  They 
were  always  fooling  with  their  long, 
blowy  hair,  or  putting  on  lipstick  at 
their  desks,  and  talking  a  strange  lan- 
guage that  seemed  only  part-English. 
None  of  that  impressed  him. 

He  looked  at  the  empty  chair  across 
the  table.  "Course,  I  could  ask  one  of 
those  blonde  breezes  to  have  dinner  with 
me,  but  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  their 
jive  talk — and  I'll  bet  not  one  of  them 
knows  a  symphony  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  if  I  mentioned  Wolfe  they'd  get  big- 
eyed  and  never  dream  I  meant  Tom." 

Gerald  sighed.  "Maybe  I'm  getting  too 
hard  to  please,  but  when  a  man  nears 
thirty  he  wants  more  than  lipstick  and  a 


lot  of  chatter  across  the  table  from  him. 
I  didn't  find  the  girl  I  want  back  home 
and  it  doesn't  look  like  she  lives  in 
Venice.  Seems  that  girls  in  one  state 
are  the  same  as  girls  in  another.  Guess 
I'll  have  to  endure  a  book  as  table 
companion  for  awhile  yet." 

The  book  he  had  selected  from  the 
Tea  Room  Lending  Library  looked  very 
inanimate,  but  he  picked  it  up  and  began 
reading,  while  waiting  for  the  dinner  he 
ordered.  He  read  along,  seeing  only 
words  on  a  page,  until  he  came  to  "My 
course  in  life  was  all  mapped  out  when 
I  went  into  the  lawyer's  office,  but  when 
I  came  out  everything  was  .  .  ." 

He  turned  page  three.  Before  his  eye 
could  pick  up  the  word  on  top  of  page 
four  he  saw  something  written  on  the 
margin,  in  a  very  fine,  decidedly  feminine 
hand.  Turning  the  book  for  a  better 
light,  he  said  the  words  to  himself:  "If 
you  are  the  one  I  hope  you  are,  read 
Act  V,  Scene  I." 

The  sentence  meant  nothing  to  Gerald 
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so  he  continued  the  interrupted  sentence, 
".  .  .  changed.  From  that  time  forward 
life  took  on  a  new  meaning."  But  that 
queer  message  on  the  margin  thrust 
itself  at  him  and  seemed  to  beg  for  at- 
tention. Could  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
on  the  margin  at  that  particular  sentence 
about  life  being  changed,  have  any- 
special  meaning? 

The  waiter  brought  his  dinner.  He  ate 
mechanically,  all  the  while  pondering 
the  unusual  sentence.  What  could  it 
mean?  "Act  V,  Scene  I."  Of  what? 
Evidently  something  very  familiar.  One 
by  one  books  and  plays  crossed  his  mind. 
Shakespeare?  Maybe.  Most  anyone  likely 
to  have  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  handy. 
He  even  had  a  copy  himself.  The  idea 
seemed  to  take  hold  of  him  and  he 
finished  his  dessert  hurriedly. 

Rushing  to  his  room  down  the  street, 
he  rummaged  through  the  pile  of  books 
on  his  table  and  picked  up  a  Complete 
Works  of  Shakespeare.  Then  he  laughed. 
"Here's  a  whole  couple  of  dozen  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  all  of  them  having  an 
Act  V,  Scene  I." 

He  pitched  the  book  back  on  the  table 
and  grinned  at  himself  in  the  mirror. 
"Better  be  careful,  old  boy,  the  dog- 
catcher  might  get  you.  Other  people 
have  been  lonely  and  kept  sane." 

But  even  this  admonition  to  himself 
could  not  keep  Gerald  Williams  from 
glancing  back  at  the  table.  He  stood 
and  stared  for  a  time,  then  slowly  reached 
for  the  book,  and  opened  it.  Play  by  play 
he  turned  to  Act  V,  Scene  I.  Carefully  he 
read  the  entire  scene.  He  found  nothing 
enlightening  and  was  beginning  to  think 
himself  a  chump  when  he  came  to  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice." 

His  pulse  quickened.  "Venice!  Why, 
this  is  Venice — true  it  isn't  Venice, 
Italy — and  it  isn't  much  of  a  town — 
but  I  now  live  in  Venice.  And  looks  like 
the  company's  going  to  keep  me  here." 


He  leafed  through  the  play  to  the 
right  page  and  read,  "Act  V,  Scene  I — 
Belmont  Avenue  to  Portia's  House." 

"By  Jove !  Belmont  Avenue  is  only  a 
few  blocks  away."  Hastily  he  read  the 
scene.  He  read  it  again,  down  to  the  last 
line — "I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man." 

But  Gerald  still  wondered  what  the 
hidden  message  was.  He  mumbled  it 
over  and  over — ^"Act  V,  Scene  I — five — 
one — wait!  Could  that  be  51? — sure! 
Fifty-one  Belmont  Avenue."  He  snatched 
up  his  hat  and  overcoat,  thrust  the  book 
into  an  outside  pocket  and  was  out  of 
the  front  door. 

When  he  reached  the  street  he  checked 
himself.  "Wait,  old  boy,  no  use  rushing 
into  something  you  know  nothing  about. 
Even  loneliness  shouldn't  make  an  ab- 
solute fool  of  you."  He  walked  slowly 
at  first,  but  his  steps  gradually  became 
faster. 

Gerald  turned  into  Belmont  Avenue, 
counted  until  he  came  to  number  51.  It 
was  a  red  brick  apartment.  Cautiously 
he  stepped  into  the  entrance  hall. 

Then  he  stopped — with  that  awful 
sensation  of  one  in  a  muddled  nightmare. 
Why  was  he  here?  Was  he  awake?  He 
looked  down  and  saw  that  he  was  fully 
clothed.     In     nightmares     one     usually 


"CLIPPER  AMERICA" 

Though  the  fleet  clippers,  known 
from  Rio  to  Canton,  have  long  since 
given  way  to  steam  their  memory  is 
still  cherished  by  all  true  lovers  of  the 
sea. 

Her  sails  bellying,  the  clipper  ship 
AMERICA  flies  before  the  wind  in 
the  oil  painting  by  Chief  Boatswain's 
Mate  Hunter  Wood,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  artist,  from  which  this  month's 
cover  is  reproduced. 
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found  oneself  on  the  main  street  of 
town  minus  pants  at  least.  But  here  he 
was,  fully  awake,  fully  clothed.  In  his 
sound  mind?  He  wasn't  sure.  What  did 
one  do  next  in  a  situation  like  this?  He 
didn't  know.  He  had  never  been  in  such 
a  situation  before. 

He  looked  about.  On  one  wall  was  a 
framed  directory.  Beginning  at  the  top 
he  read  the  names  and  apartment  num- 
bers, one  by  one.  Then  he  whistled ! 
There,  opposite  apartment  5  he  read, 
"Miss  Jessica  Hayward,  Lawyer." 

"Hmmn !  Aliss  Jessica  Hayward — a 
modern  Portia,  living  in  apartment  5  of 
number  51  Belmont  Avenue  in  Venice. 
Whew!"  He  read  that  line  of  the 
directory  over  and  over.  What  should 
he  do  next?  He  didn't  know.  Probably 
go  home. 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  overcoat 
pocket  and  felt  the  volume  of  Shake- 
speare. In  a  tense  under-his-breath  whis- 
per he  said,  "Well,  Bill,  you  got  me 
into  this.  Here's  hoping  you  see  me 
through." 

Softly  he  walked  down  the  hall  to 
apartment  5.  He  read  the  little  card  in 
the  brass  frame  by  the  door — Miss 
Jessica  Hayward.  Gently  he  pushed  the 
bell.  He  heard  the  rustle  of  a  news- 
paper inside.  Should  he  turn  and  escape 
down  the  hall?  No  time  now.  The  door 
opened  and  a  girl  looked  at  him  with 
inquiring  eyes.  Did  she  think  him  a 
peddler,  at  this  time  of  night? 

He  had  to  say  something — but  he  was 
too  busy  looking  at  the  girl  herself  to 
have  time  to  form  a  proper  greeting.  She 
made  him  think  of  those  very  stunning 
girls  in  the  magazine  advertisements — 
"What  the  well-dressed  business  girl 
wears."  The  dull  green  wool  dress,  fit- 
ting her  superbly,  was  exactly  the  right 
shade  for  that  hair — not  red — too  dark 
for  red — and  yet  lights  seemed  to  reflect 
a  setting  sun.  She  had  it  combed  back 


from  her  face,  very  simply,  so  that  it 
molded  the  well  cut  lines  of  her  head. 
No  frowsy,  ruffly  girl  this  one — thank 
goodness !  Why  he  thought — "thank 
goodness"  about  this  utter  stranger,  he 
didn't  know,  and  didn't  have  time  to 
figure  out  for  she  smiled  and  asked, 
"Yes?  What  is  it?" 

Still  Gerald  Williams  hadn't  thought 
of  anything  sensible  to  say.  One  doesn't 
have  time  in  a  nightmare.  But — oh,  yes 
— he  was  wide-awake — and  he  had  to 
say  something.  He  said  the  first  thing 
that  came  to  mind. 

Breaking  into  a  broad  grin  he  stam- 
mered, "Wei — well,  I'm  here !  You  see^ 
my  name  isn't  Lorenzo — it  happens  to 
be  Gerald  Williams — ^and  I'm  not  sure 
I'm  the  right  one  either — but — well,  I'm 
here!" 

He  suddenly  stopped.  He  didn't  know 
what  else  to  say,  and  the  girl  looked  so 
bewildered. 

"You  are  Miss  Jessica  Hayward, 
aren't  you?  And  you  did  write  the  mes- 
sage in  the  book,  didn't  you?" 

Jessica  Hayward  laughed,  and  as  she 
did  it  seemed  a  whole  cluster  of  sun- 
beams burst  forth.  "Oh,  yes !"  she  said, 
"I  wrote  a  message  in  a  book,  but  I  cer- 
tainly didn't  expect  anyone  to  decipher  it." 

"Well,  I  did— and  I'm  here!"  Gerald 
grinned  again. 

"Yes,  I  see  you  did.  And  since  you're 
here,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  invite  you 
in."  She  hesitated,  then  opened  the  door 
wider. 

He  placed  his  hat  and  overcoat  in  the 
entrance-way,  and  accepted  the  big  chair 
by  the  reading  lamp.  She  sat  opposite 
on  a  small  chair — like  a  judge  about  to 
pronounce  sentence.  Who  should  begin 
the  conversation  first  in  a  situation  like 
this?  And  what  should  he  say? 

Gerald  waited,  and  she  seemed  wait- 
ing, too.  She  turned  to  the  radio  beside 
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her,  shifted  the  dial,  and  a  voice  from 
its  depths  began  singing,  "You  Do  the 
Darnedest  Things." 

They  both  laughed.  It  eased  the  ten- 
sion and  she  asked,  simply,  "How  did 
you  manage  to  figure  out  the  insane  mes- 


sage 


?" 


So  Gerald  told  her,  step  by  step — 
even  including  the  things  he  had  called 
himself  along  the  way.  He  finished  with, 
"And  when  I  pushed  the  bell,  before  I 
had  time  to  make  an  escape  down  the 
hall,  you  opened  the  door — and  here  I 
am." 

As  he  talked  he  had  a  feeling  she  was 
studying  him,  probably  wondering  what 
to  do  with  a  six-foot-one  guy  whose 
football  shoulders  had  a  way  of  making 
him  appear  quite  huge.  But  gradually  he 
began  feeling  more  at  ease.  The  growing 
eagerness  of  her  face  and  the  developing 
twinkle  of  her  eyes  had  much  to  do  with 
that. 

"So  your  name  isn't  Lorenzo — but  it's 
Gerald  instead?"  She  settled  into  her 
chair  and  looked  much  less  like  a  judge 
on  a  bench. 

Gerald  said,  anticipation  in  his  voice, 
"You,  too,  should  have  a  story  to  tell. 
Just  why  did  you  write  that  message  in 
that  particular  book  at  that  particular 
place?" 

She  wrinkled  her  nose  and  shrugged. 
"Oh,  for  the  same  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
people  write  messages  in  bottles  and  send 
them  out  with  the  tide.  Just  to  see  what 
would  happen.  And,  as  we  lawyers 
would  say — circumstantial  evidence." 

She  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "If  you 
happened  to  be  reading  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice'  and  your  name  was  Jessica  and 
you  were  a  lawyer  and  lived  at  apart- 
ment 5  of  number  51  Belmont  Avenue 
in  this  city  of  Venice — and  you  came  to 
Act  V,  Scene  I — wouldn't  the  gypsy  in- 
s-ide  tempt  you  to  leave  the  beaten  path 
and  explore  for  new  adventure?  Espe- 


cially if  the  very  next  book  you  read 
had  that  particular  paragraph  in  it?" 

"You're  mighty  right  I  would.  But 
how  did  you  know  a  lonely  guy  like  me 
would  be  dropping  into  the  Venice  Tea 
Room  tonight,  and  ask  the  librarian  for 
the  wildest  adventure  story  she  had  in 
stock?  That  I  would  be  the  fellow  to 
figure  it  out?"  Then  he  stopped  and 
laughed.  "Hmmn !  that  sounds  a  bit 
cocky,  I  know.  But  I'm  beginning  to  feel 
that  Fate  would  have  played  a  dirty  trick 
if  I  hadn't  started  that  book  tonight." 
He  leaned  forward.  "What  do  you 
think?" 

He  looked  searchingly  into  her  face 
to  see  what  he  could  read  there.  All  he 
saw  was  a  very  businesslike  lady  lawyer, 
who  turned  suddenly  and  fumbled  again 
with  the  dial  on  the  radio,  then  shut  it 
off.  He  knew  she  was  stalling  for  time 
but  he  made  no  effort  to  rush  her  answer. 
He  was  enjoying  the  mounting  color  at 
the  back  of  her  neck.  He  liked  what  he 
felt  that  fumbling,  and  the  blush,  im- 
plied. 

When  she  turned  from  the  radio 
Jessica  ignored  his  question.  She  asked, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  something  to  eat? 
I  believe  you  said  you  skipped  most  of 
your  dinner  tonight.  I'll  make  some 
sandwiches  and  tea." 

As  she  rose,  he  said,  "I  would — if 
you'll  let  me  help." 

Gerald  followed  her  into  the  tiny 
kitchenette.  She  seemed  very  much  at 
home  among  the  gadgets  and  white 
smoothness  of  the  equipment.  Her  hands 
moved  quickly,  but  surely,  as  she  took 
out  bread  and  salad  dressing.  She 
laughed  easily  at  his  desire  to  mix 
everything  in  the  refrigerator  into  one 
sandwich.  Tken  he  laughed  at  her  for 
cutting  the  sandwiches  into  such  dainty 
little  tidbits.  That  empty  chair  at  the 
tea  room  was  losing  its  haunting  quality ; 
in  fact  he  mentally  seated  Jessica  in  it, 
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and     liked     the     picture     this     made. 

"It's  easy  to  see  you  haven't  been 
accustomed  to  making  sandwiches  for  a 
hungry  man."  He  paused,  looked  at  her 
with  an  impish  twist.  "But  you  could 
learn,  couldn't  you?" 

For  answer  she  asked,  with  a  reprov- 
ing lift  to  her  eyebrow,  "Do  you  like 
lemon  or  cream  in  your  tea?" 

He  ignored  the  lifted  eyebrow.  "Oh, 
ho !  trying  to  learn  more  masculine 
preferments!  All  right.  Cream,  please, 
in  my  tea,  and  one  lump  of  sugar.  For 
breakfast  I  prefer  coffee.  And  I  like 
my  toast  crisp,  lightly  buttered.  For 
dinner  I  always  prefer  .  .  ." 

She  popped  a  slice  of  dill  pickle  into 
his  mouth  and  said,  very  judicially, 
"That  for  little  boys  who  talk  too  much." 

He  almost  strangled  on  the  pickle.  She 
stood  back  and  watched  him,  outwardly 
cold.  When  he  could  speak  again,  he 
faced  her  squarely.  "All  right!  but  you 
might  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  choked  to 
death."  Then,  seriously,  "Or  would 
you?" 

Jessica  blushed  again,  then  quickly 
began  making  the  tea  and  placing  things 
on  a  tray.  He  picked  it  up  and  followed 
her  into  the  living  room  and  set  it  on  a 
low  table  beside  the  sofa. 

Silently  they  seated  themselves  and 
Gerald  wondered  if  the  pounding  which 
developed  in  the  region  of  his  heart 
could  be  heard  by  the  lady  lawyer.  She 
poured  the  tea,  put  cream  and  one  lump 
of  sugar  in  a  cup  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"Gee !"  he  said,  "you  don't  know  what 
this  means  to  me.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  Robinson  Crusoe  on  an  island  of 
strangers — without  even  a  man  Friday. 
But  now  .  .  ." 

He  paused,  and  she  said  quickly,  "But 
don't  get  wrong  ideas  in  your  head.  My 
name  isn't  Friday.  This  food  is  only 
your  reward  for  deciphering  the  code — 
and  my  penalty  for  a  foolish  notion." 


Gerald  sensed  the  sudden  "on  guard" 
set  of  her  mouth.  He  started  to  speak, 
but  thought,  "Watch  out,  old  man ;  bet- 
ter go  a  little  slower" — and  bit  into  a 
sandwich. 

But  when  the  last  crumb  was  eaten 
they  were  asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions. Gerald  was  learning  interesting 
things  about  her,  and  there  were  many 
things  he  wanted  to  know.  Gradually 
she  forgot  her  "on  guard"  pose  and  they 
became  two  alive  human  beings  in 
friendly  conversation. 

Gerald  told  her  of  a  famous  old  law 
book  his  grandfather  had  given  him 
years  ago.  Jessica's  eyes  lighted  at  men- 
tion of  it  and,  hoping  for  the  best,  he 
said,  eagerly,  "Suppose  I  bring  it  over — 
tomorrow  night — that  is  if — ^if  you'll  let 
me  come  back." 

Jessica  stiffened  a  little,  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes,  then  smiled  and 
countered,  "Well,  anyway  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  the  book."  Mentally 
Gerald  said,  "Thanks,  grandpa,  for  the 
favor." 

When  the  talk  had  gone  a  circuitous 
route  through  travel,  sports,  a  little 
politics,  it  finally  came  back  to  books. 
They  seemed  on  equal  footing  discussing 
classics  and  best  sellers.  Finally  Jessica 
asked,  "Who  is  your  favorite  all-time 
author?" 

Then  Gerald  realized  that,  although 
he  had  been  a  constant  reader  all  his  life, 
he  had  never  given  a  thought  to  his 
favorite.  But  without  hesitation  he  laid 
his  hand  impulsively  on  Jessica's  and 
said,  "Bill  Shakespeare  is  tops  with  me — 
and  his  'Merchant  of  Venice'  is  my  very 
favorite  book." 

Jessica  smiled  and  did  not  move  her 
hand.  Softly  Gerald  added,  "And  I  par- 
ticularly like  Act  V,  Scene  I.  Don't 
you?" 

In  a  most  un-Portia-like  voice  she 
answered,  "I'm  afraid  I  do." 


BRIGHT  was  B-Day,  the  day  when 
American  forces  landed  in  the 
backyard  of  Bataan  on  January 
29,  1945.  The  landing  was  unopposed; 
not  one  shot  had  been  fired.  Again,  the 
enemy  was  completely  outwitted.  No 
one  had  even  seen  a  hostile  soldier ;  there 
were  no  defense  positions  prepared  along 
the  beach.  The  back  door  to  Bataan  was 
wide  open,  for  the  enemy  had  elected  to 
defend  the  high  ground  near  Subic  and 
Olongapo.  Friendly  assault  troops  had 
already  disembarked  and  had  pushed 
forward  when  our  LST  nosed  into  Blue 
Beach,  near  San  Antonio. 

Under  a  warm  sun  Filipino  men, 
women,  and  children  helped  in  the  un- 
loading. Soldiers  and  sailors  quickly 
passed  out  cigarettes  and  sticks  of  trop- 
ical chocolate.  Everybody  pitched  in  to 
spur  the  operation  that  was  to  liberate 
Bataan. 

The  initial  command  post  was  estab- 
lished near  the  community  school.  Men 
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worked  around  the  clock  to  set  up  the 
installation.  The  kitchen  crew  soon  had 
the  coffee  on.  At  twilight,  some  sections 
had  electric  lights  on.  A  few  vehicles 
rolled  by  with  their  headlights  un- 
dimmed.  The  initial  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion had  gone  well,  indeed.  As  one  man 
put  it :  "All  this  and  electric  lights,  too." 

During  the  break  period,  while  we 
smoked  and  drank  coffee,  we  met  our 
first  "barefoot  boy  from  Bataan."  He 
was  a  lean,  raw-boned  lad  of  twenty- 
five,  originally  from  New  Mexico.  His 
clothes  were  in  tatters.  He'd  survived 
the  Death  Aiarch  and,  later,  he'd 
escaped.  For  many  anxious  months  he'd 
played  a  grim  game  of  hide-and-seek 
with  the  Japs  who'd  constantly  harried 
him. 

"It  was  plain  hell !"  he'd  stated. 
"Somehow,  I  just  can't  believe  that  it's 
over." 

While  he  related  tales  of  fear  and 
horror   we   plied  him  with   coffee   and 
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cigarettes.  A  service  man  quickly  dug 
into  his  duffle  bag  for  a  pair  of  herring- 
bone twill  trousers  and  a  jacket.  Some- 
one brought  out  his  extra  pair  of  shoes. 
Others  produced  shorts  and  undershirts, 
socks,  and  handkerchiefs.  Soon,  the 
"barefoot  boy"  was  completely  attired 
in  the  regulation  uniform  of  the  "new" 
American  army.  In  the  morning  when 
he'd  left  us,  the  Bataan  jungaleer  car- 
ried away  several  cartons  of  cigarettes, 
packages  of  chocolate  and  chewing  gum, 
and  other  incidentals,  all  freely  con- 
tributed by  the  Americans. 

In  a  few  days  we  moved  up  to 
Castellejos,  the  government  seat  of 
Zambales  province.  The  assault  forces 
had  now  secured  Olongapo  and  were 
rooting  the  enemy  out  of  Zig  Zag  Pass, 
the  only  road  through  the  Zambales 
mountains  which  is  the  gateway  to 
northern  Bataan.  The  enemy  was  dug  in 
astride  the  two-lane  gravel  highway 
which  corkscrewed  through  rugged, 
forested  terrain.  Slowly,  cautiously,  the 
"slug  and  sweat"  guys  advanced.  The 
most  primitive  type  of  warfare,  with 
much  close  action,  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  tenacious,  suicidal 
adversaries.  With  flame  throwers  and 
demolitions,  the  infantrymen  torched 
and  sealed  countless  pillboxes  and  caves. 

Our  stay  at  Castellejos  was  interest- 
ing. More  officers  and  men  who'd  dodged 
the  enemy  and  had  fought  him  with 
"thrust  and  run"  tactics  since  1942  came 
into  the  command  post.  Native  guer- 
rilla forces  reported.  With  appropriate 
ceremonies,  the  commanding  general 
appointed  civilian  mayors  for  the  re- 
cently-liberated communities. 

And  from  Bataan  drifted  in  Negritos, 
a  dark-skinned,  loin-clothed,  warlike 
people.  Although  of  pigmy  stature,  the 
Negritos  had  proved  to  be  fierce,  capable 
fighters.  They  greatly  assisted  the 
Americans  and  the  native  guerrillas  in 


their  harassing  actions  against  the  Japs. 
Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  they  ac- 
counted for  many  enemy  dead.  Too, 
they  helped  the  Americans  elude  hostile 
patrols  by  guiding  them  through  the 
inaccessible  wilderness. 

Quick  to  make  friends,  the  local  small 
fry  who  clustered  about  the  area  idolized 
the  troops.  They  helped  out  in  the  mess 
and  quarters;  they  eased  the  laundry 
details.  They  were  a  courteous,  pleasant 
group. 

A  particular  favorite  of  the  kitchen 
personnel  was  Berti,  a  young  lad  who 
assisted  the  priest  of  the  local  church. 
The  church  was  unfinished ;  it  had  no 
steeple.  The  bells  were  rigged  up  on  a 
small  rack  of  beams  and  crosspieces  in 
the  churchyard.  It  was  fascinating  to 
watch  Berti  ring  them.  He  knew  the 
various  calls,  whether  they  be  for  wed- 
ding, christening,  or  funeral. 

A  little  orphan  boy,  Romeo,  was  an- 
other smiling,  happy-go-lucky  lad  who 
romped  about  the  premises.  From  a  red 
and  white  checkered  cloth  a  soldier  from 
Chicago  who  was  a  tailor  by  trade  made 
a  playsuit  for  Romeo.  The  Chicagoan 
also  made  suits  from  discarded  khaki 
and  herringbone  twill  uniforms  for  the 
lad.  Romeo  soon  had  a  complete  ward- 
robe and  was  the  envy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. However,  he'd  preferred  going 
about  without  shoes. 

Out  of  pork  luncheon  containers  our 
baker  .  fashioned  some  bake  tins.  The 
Tennessean  had  cut  the  top  section  off 
and  had  left  the  ends  intact.  The  tins 
were  just  the  right  size  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  And  for  the  first  time  in  years 
the  local  youngsters  ate  biscuits  and 
white  bread. 

After  a  brief  stay  at  Subic  we  en- 
trucked for  the  Llano  Hermosa,  in 
Bataan.  The  assault  forces  had  cleared 
Zig  Zag  Pass  for  travel.  We  got  a  close 
look  at  the  aftermath  of  battle. 
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Enemy  positions  in  a  cemetery  on  a 
ridge  that  sloped  to  the  sea  were  dis- 
cernible. The  enemy  had  dug  in  among 
the  tombstones ;  foxholes  and  connecting 
trenches  were  visible  as  we  rode  by. 

Olongapo,  a  former  naval  and  marine 
base,  had  been  demolished.  Only  a  few 
native  nipa  huts  were  left  standing. 

The  winding  road  to  Dinalupihan  was 
strewn  with  the  enemy  dead :  short,  tall, 
skinny,  fat,  all  late  citizens  of  Nippon. 
The  bloated  corpses  putrefied  the  dank 
atmosphere  of  the  encroaching  jungle. 

We  rode  past  pillboxes  that  had  been 
burned  with  flame  throwers  and  caves 
that  had  been  sealed  with  demolitions. 
We  saw  shattered  tanks  and  derelict 
vehicles.  Numerous  fires  still  smouldered 
by  the  roadside.  Although  the  enemy  had 
staged  a  last-ditch  defense,  the  Ameri- 
can infantrymen  had  annihilated  him. 

The  Llano  Hermosa  was  a  dry,  baked 
plain.  In  the  late  afternoon  we  set  up 
our  installations  a  few  hundred  yards 
off  the  route  of  the  infamous  Death 
March.  Near  a  small  stream  that  barely 
trickled  through  a  bamboo  growth  a 
soldier  stumbled  across  some  old  gun 
positions.  Further  search  disclosed  a 
single  barb  wire  strand,  some  round  fox- 
holes, and  shallow  machine  gun  em- 
placements. Another  trooper  uncovered 
an  old-type  steel  helmet;  still  another 
found  some  ammo  clips  for  the  Spring- 
field model  rifle.  This  area,  we  realized, 
was  once  defended  by  a  small  band  of 
gallant  men  against  the  enemy  horde. 
This  thin  trace  of  defense  positions  was 
their  monument  of  faith,  courage,  and 
sacrifice. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
Then,  someone  remarked :  "This  is  truly 
hallowed  ground !" 

At  eventide  the  bells  of  the  church  in 
Hermosa — the  stone  structure  was  built 
in  the  1570's— tolled  resoundingly  and 
its  voice  seemed  to  unite  with  the  rus- 


tling in  the  bamboo  thicket.  The  message 
sounded  across  the  slopes  of  Bataan  to 
the  plains  of  Pampanga.  It  was  heard 
by  the  infantrymen  slogging  down  the 
coast,  by  the  soldiers  in  the  rear  echelons, 
and  by  the  happy,  though  bewildered, 
liberated  people. 


THE  PASSING  PARADE 

By  STANLEY  C.  CRAYOVSKI 

Passing  through  the  letter  square  be- 
low during  the  rush  hour  of  the  Big  City 
are  a  number  of  people  of  various  nation- 
alities. From  your  position  on  the  street 
corner  see  how  many  you  can  recognize. 
Start  with  any  letter  and  continue  with 
letters  that  adjoin  above,  below,  or  at 
the  corners.  Letters  may  be  used  as 
double  ones,  and  as  many  times  as  neces- 
sary. For  example,  if  you  start  with  "C" 
in  the  fifth  line  down  you'll  be  able  to 
recognize  a  CREEK. 

An  alert  sidewalk  internationalist 
will  recognize  at  least  12  various  na- 
tionalists.   (For  answers  see  page  35.) 
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By  HENRY  P.  CHAPMAN 


DURING  the  war,  a  Flying  Fortress 
gunner,  like  all  other  men  who 
handled  arms,  took  great  care  and 
pride  in  keeping  his  stinger  in  a  good 
working  condition.  The  gunners  knew 
that  the  jamming  of  even  a  single  For- 
tress gun,  during  a  hot  Jerry  fighter  at- 
tack, could  spell  doom  to  one  or  more 
of  the  giant  bombers.  Before  each  mis- 
sion every  gunner  checked  his  guns; 
cleaned  them;  oiled  them;  to  make  sure 
that  they  would  spit  lead  the  very  first 
time  he  pressed  the  trigger.  A  little  late 
on  the  trigger  might  mean  a  long  time 
getting  back. 

The  GIs  usually  used  their  steel  hel- 
mets to  hold  the  oil  with  which  they 
cleaned  their  guns.  The  helmets  were 
later  cleaned  and  put  back  on  the  plane 
where  they  could  be  easily  reached,  for 
they  gave  added  protection  against  the 
sting  of  Jerry  flak  when  it  got  heavy. 

One  sun-sprinkled  morning  there  was 
an  unusual  tenseness  in  the  air.  A  very 
important  mission  had  been  planned  on 
the  night  before  and  everyone  was  eager 
and  excited.  The  gunners  went  out  on 
the  field  early  and  rechecked  and  oiled 
their    guns.    Playfully    they    kissed    the 


long  perforated  snouts  of  their  "baby" 
and  patted  them  affectionately. 

The  trip  on  the  way  to  the  target  was 
a  peaceful  one.  Made  it  hard  for  the  men 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  war  on.  Even 
over  the  target  it  was  unusually  quiet 
until  we  dropped  our  boom-booms.  Then 
Jerry  got  mad.  He  heaved  so  much  flak 
at  us  we  expected  to  see  the  proverbial 
kitchen  sink  zooming  up  at  us  at  any 
moment. 

Everybody  reached  for  his  helmet. 
Added  protection  was  needed,  but  pron- 
to! Our  co-pilot  stabbed  out  for  his 
helmet,  which  was  in  its  usual  place,  and 
with  one  generous  swoop  plopped  it  on 
his  head.  His  face  turned  white  .  .  or 
I  should  say  black  .  .  .  and  grave  as  he 
felt  a  sticky  liquid  ooze  down  his  face. 
He  turned  to  the  pilot,  grabbed  him 
courageously  by  the  arm  and  said : 

"Happy  landings,  Bill  .  .  .  they  got 
me!" 

Safely  back  at  the  base,  all  the  crews 
got  wind  of  the  incident  and  the  co- 
pilot was  given  a  royal  razzing.  The 
sticky  liquid,  which  he  thought  was 
blood,  was  simply  some  oil  which  was 
left  in  his  helmet  by  one  of  the  gunners. 
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What  Is  This  Thing 
Called  Spirituality? 


By  Oliver  Read  Whitley 


IN  Lewis  Carroll's  amusing  and  con- 
fusing fantasy,  Through  the  Looking 
Glass,  Alice  and  Humpty-Dumpty 
were  talking  about  words.  Said  Humpty- 
Dumpty.  "When  I  use  a  word,  it  means 
just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither 
more  or  less."  "But,"  said  Alice,  "the 
question  is  whether  you  can  make  words 
mean  so  many  different  things."  "No," 
said  Humpty-Dumpty,  "the  question  is, 
which  is  to  be  the  master,  that's  all. 
When  I  make  a  word  do  a  lot  of  work 
like  that  I  always  pay  it  extra." 

Humpty-Dumpty  has  something  there. 
We  are  certainly  fond  of  words,  and 
some  of  them  we  like  to  use  over  and 
over  again ;  the  trouble  is,  we  never  pay 
them  extra.  We  just  go  on  using  them, 
sometimes  to  mean  as  many  different 
things  as  there  are  people  who  use  a 
word.  In  religion  we  are  so  fond  of 
some  words  that  we  go  on  using  them 
whether  we  are  sure  that  we  under- 
stand them  or  not.  A  seminary  profes- 
sor I  know  once  remarked  that  words 
were  what  Protestants  use  in  place  of 
incense.  One  of  these  words  is  that  word 
spirituality.  Here  is  a  word  that  ought 
certainly  to  be  paid  extra — at  least  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime.  In  religious 
discussions  it  is  a  well-worn  term.  Just 
what  is  "Spirituality"  anyway? 


There  are  not  many  things  that  we 
can  say  belong  to  an  exact  logical 
definition  of  words  like  spirituality.  You 
can  get  yourself  tied  in  knots  trying  to 


get  an  exact  definition;  and  in  the  end 
be  just  where  you  started.  I  am  told  that 
no  scientist  has  ever  been  able  to  give  a 
definition  of  electricity,  or  to  say  exactly 
what  it  is,  but  this  has  not  stopped  man 
from  using  this  marvelous  power.  It  has 
created  a  new  era,  in  which  there  is  no 
end  to  the  wonders  of  the  world.  If 
Benjamin  Franklin,  when  he  was  experi- 
menting with  electricity,  had  stopped  to 
find  out  exactly  what  it  was  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  might  still  be  sitting  in  his 
chair,  and  certainly  he  would  have  driven 
himself  crazy.  He  went  ahead  using 
electricity,  and  knew  that  it  meant  some- 
thing great  and  real  for  the  world, 
whether  he  could  say  exactly  what  it 
was  or  not.  Even  today  we  can't  say 
exactly  what  we  mean  by  electricity,  but 
we  use  the  word  just  the  same. 

The  situation  is  the  same  in  religion, 
with  a  word  like  spirituality.  The  story 
is  told  of  the  famous  physicist,  Robert 
Millikan,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he 
used  the  word  spirit  in  a  public  address. 
Someone  challenged  him  to  give  a  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  "I  will  be  glad,"  he 
said,  "to  define  spirit  for  you,  if  first  you 
will  define  matter  for  me."  Here  is  a 
famous  physicist  who  has  for  years  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study  of  something 
he  cannot  define.  But  he  has  not  on  that 
account  been  wasting  his  time.  If  we 
leave  out  the  question  of  an  exact  defini- 
tion, and  look  for  some  things  we  can 
say  about  spirituality  even  though  we 
cannot  define  it,  I  think  that  spirituality 
will  become  not  a  meaningless  abstrac- 
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tion,  but  one  of  the  most  important  ideas 
in  the  world. 

II 

For  one  thing,  we  ought  to  be  clear 
on  some  things  that  spirituality  is  not. 
It  is  not  something  that  makes  us  mild 
and  harmless  creatures,  to  be  compared 
favorably  only  with  a  dish  of  quivering 
jelly.  Any  resemblance  between  a  "spir- 
itual" person  and  Caspar  Milquetoast  is 
even  less  than  coincidental ;  it  is  a  com- 
plete mistake,  childhood  Sunday-School 
class  ideas  of  a  "good  boy"  notwith- 
standing. There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  perfectly  harmless,  in  fact  revolt- 
ingly  so,  and  some  more  who  live  by 
spreading  their  emotions  all  over  the 
place,  and  still  more  who  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  be  pompous  and  pious; 
for  the  most  part  they  do  not  impress 
us  as  being  particularly  spiritual. 

Again,  spirituality  does  not  cause  us 
to  hold  ourselves  aloof  from  the  common 
experiences  of  life.  A  great  weakness  of 
organized  Christianity  has  been  that  it 
defined  spirituality  as  something  far 
removed  from  the  daily  experiences  of 
people.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
farther  you  remove  religion  from  daily 
life  the  more  spiritual  it  becomes.  Spir- 
ituality has  been  associated  with  emo- 
tional states  and  personal  habits ;  to 
many  it  means  pious  devotional  prac- 
tices, and  nothing  more.  There  are  some 
who  say,  for  example,  that  religion 
should  not  concern  itself  with  social  is- 
sues. But  if  spirituality  means  just  de- 
votional acts  and  worship,  and  does  not 
extend  into  the  whole  of  life,  one  may 
well  ask,  "how  'spiritually-minded'  can 
you  be  on  an  empty  stomach?"  If  spir- 
ituality is  anything  it  is  a  quality  which 
may  enter  into  any  experience.  It  can- 
not be  limited  to  sacraments  and  cere- 
monies,   but    should   be   brought    in    to 


III 


We  may  talk  about  spirituality  not 
only  in  terms  of  what  it  is  not,  but  also 
in  terms  of  what  it  does.  Just  as  we 
talk  about  electricity,  not  by  giving  an 
exact  definition,  but  by  describing  what 
it  can  do,  so  we  may  discuss  spirituality 
by  describing  what  it  does.  These  are 
days  when  almost  every  decision  we 
make,  or  action  we  undertake,  is  beset 
by  uncertainties ;  and  in  such  times, 
things  spiritual  are  a  source  of  quiet 
confidence  and  deep-seated  courage. 
During  the  war  we  often  heard  the 
phrase,  all  out!  But,  as  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  has  remarked,  "if  a  man  goes 
all  out  too  long,  he  finds  himself  at  last 
all  in."  We  all  face  that  fact.  There  is 
a  constant  emotional  drain  from  tension 
in  the  present,  anxiety  about  the  future, 
concern  about  ourselves,  our  nation,  and 
our  world.  Who  cannot  see  beneath  the 
confusing  demands  of  world  crisis  a 
deep  need,  a  restless  longing — the  souls 
of  men,  standing  in  the  need  of  strength, 
and  a  quiet  inner  peace  of  mind? 

We  face  the  future,  then,  with  all  of 
its  uncertainties,  and  with  our  fears  and 
anxieties  about  ourselves.  And  in  our 
moments  of  deep  thought  about  life, 
though  they  may  be  few  and  far  between, 
we  realize  how  often  we  are,  as  the  old 
Negro  spiritual  puts  it,  "standin'  in  the 
need  of  prayer."  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  man  must  be  constantly  on  his 
knees.  Things  like  prayer,  meditation, 
and  worship  are  spiritual ;  but  they  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  They  only  lead 
us  to  the  deeper  meanings  of  spirituality, 
as  it  issues  from  life. 

E.  Stanley  Jones  tells  a  story  that  may 
help  us  to  see  what  is  meant  here.  He 
and  some  friends  were  at  a  lake  for  some 
early  morning  fishing.  Their  lines  had 
been    set,    and   someone   mentioned   the 
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ing  devotions  they  were  accustomed  to 
having.  They  decided  to  have  them  there 
in  the  boat.  In  the  midst  of  the  prayer 
someone's  reel  spun  with  a  big  one !  The 
prayer  was  broken  off,  the  big  fish  was 
reeled  in,  and  the  prayer  was  resumed. 
"There  was,"  said  Dr.  Jones,  "no  real 
interruption.  Why  should  there  be?" 
Things  spiritual  can,  you  see,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life. 
There  is  more  to  it  than  this  fish  story. 
When  we  say  that  things  spiritual  can 
be  included  in  any  experience  we  mean 
something  much  more  profound  than 
prayers  in  fishing  boats.  "Can't  we," 
asks  Dr.  Jones,  "take  God  into  every- 
thing? We  must  take  Him  into  every- 
thing, or  into  nothing.  To  take  God 
into  everything  does  not  mean  that  we 
lower  religion.  But  it  does  mean  that 
we  lift  life."  Two  phrases,  taking  God 
into  everything  and  lifting  life,  give  us 
the  key  to  the  second  thing  which  spir- 
ituality does.  Both  of  these  phrases  really 
mean  the  same  thing.  The  result  of  tak- 
ing God  into  everything  and  lifting  life 
is  spirituality.  Spirituality  changes  the 
way  we  look  at  things.  When  we  bring 
God  into  our  view  of  people  and  things 
we  see  them  in  terms  of  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  We  do  not  exclude  the 
material  and  the  measurable  in  dealing 
with  life,  but  we  are  concerned  with 
how  these  things  are  used.  This  is  be- 
cause all  the  values  that  men  cherish 
are  really  and  finally  spiritual.  Intel- 
ligence, character,  purpose,  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness  certainly  have  material 
elements,  but  their  real  meaning  is  in 
terms  of  quality  and  not  quantity. 


IV 


When  we  speak  of  quantity  we  see  a 
city  in  terms  of  its  size,  a  factory  in 
terms  of  its  products,  a  home  in  terms 
of  its   cost,   a   church   in   terms   of   its 


building,  or  a  business  in  terms  of  its 
profits.  But  when  we  speak  of  quality, 
and  look  at  things  spiritually,  we  see  in 
all  these  things  human  personalities,  en- 
gaged in  living  in  families,  in  making  a 
living,  in  worshiping,  or  in  resting  from 
the  fast  pace  of  modern  life.  We  do  not 
see  numbers  or  profits  or  graphs,  but 
living,  moving  human  beings,  occupied 
with  creating  and  destroying  values  by 
everything  they  do.  George  Buttrick 
says  that  you  can  judge  a  man  by  this 
test — "does  he  see  faces  or  things?" 
The  man  who  never  sees  anything  in 
others  but  what  he  can  get  out  of  them, 
or  never  sees  things  in  terms  of  the 
people  who  built  them,  can  never  be  a 
spiritual  man. 

Today  individual  personality  is  lost  in 
the  maze  of  the  crowd.  All  of  us  have 
felt  this  as  we  have  stood  in  line  to  draw 
our  pay  or  to  pay  our  income  taxes. 
Some  time  ago  I  experienced  the  ulti- 
mate in  this  swallowing  up  of  the  person 
into  mechanical  things  or  crowds.  It 
was  in  the  office  of  a  business  where 
they  use  an  International  Business 
Machine.  This  is  a  machine  which  can 
tell  you  almost  everything  about  large 
groups  of  men  simply  by  running  a  pile 
of  cards  through  some  intricate  ma- 
chinery. One  sits  in  amazement  as  he 
watches  this  card-filing  frankenstein  do 
almost  everything  except  eat  and  sleep. 
But  one  also  has  a  tremendous  feeling 
that  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  modern 
life.  One  is  tempted  to  fear  lest  men 
become  no  more  than  names  on  cards 
and  numbers  in  files. 

You  can  feel  this  danger  when  you 
are  in  the  service.  There  you  are,  torn 
from  your  home,  and  uprooted  from  the 
things  that  are  familiar.  You  have  be- 
come a  part  of  an  organization  so  vast 
and  complex  that  you  tend  to  feel  that 
you  are  no  longer  a  person  but  only  a 
cog  in  a  wheel.  Facing  this  feeling,  it 
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makes  a  great  difference  how  you  look 
at  yourself  and  at  your  friends.  If  you 
allow  yourself  to  think  of  yourself  as  a 
cog  in  a  wheel,  then  shortly  you  will 
find  yourself  being  just  that.  It  would 
help  if  everyone  could  remember  one 
simple  principle — "Be  kind,  for  every- 
one you  meet  is  carrying  a  heavy  bur- 
den." And  this  applies  not  only  to  others 
but  to  ourselves.  These  days,  most  of  us 
carry  a  heavy  burden  of  some  kind. 

If  we  look  at  things  in  terms  of  spir- 
ituality, we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  just  cogs  in  a  wheel,  and  others  will 
not  seem  to  us  just  names,  cards,  and 
files.  Viewing  people  with  the  eyes  of 
the  spirit,  we  bring  God  in,  and  lift 
life,  so  that  we  see  around  us,  not  pawns 
that  we  can  use,  but  living  and  real 
personalities,  with  hopes,  dreams,  and 
disappointments  just  like  our  ov/n. 


In  terms  of  ourselves,  then,  spirituality 
leads  us  to  experiences  that  speak  of 
deeper  realities  than  mere  things,  and 
this  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  be 
downed  by  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  our 
lives.  We  have  a  faith  in  a  goodness  of 
life,  a  goodness  which  does  not  rest  upon 
perishable  and  mortal  things,  but  upon 
the  deathless  and  eternal  love  of  God. 
In  terms  of  our  attitude  toward  people 
and  things,  spirituality  bids  us  look  at 
them,  not  in  terms  of  hoiv  much,  but  in 
terms  of  hozv  worthwhile.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  something  mysterious  and 
available  only  to  the  very  few;  it  may 
be  sought  and  found  by  all  who  seek  in 
faith  and  love.  "The  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth:  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  Him.  God  is  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth." 


BIBLE  readings   FOR  THE   MONTH 

{Prepared  by  James  V.  Clay-pool,  Secretary, 

Promotion     of    Bible     Use,     American    Bible 

Society) 

THEME:  "To  Know  Your  Faith" 

1.  Personal    Greetings Romans    1:1-25 

2.  Righteousness  Required 

Romans  1 :26-2:16 

3.  Privilege   Brings  Responsibility 

Romans  2:17-3:18 

4.  Rescued  from  Sin Romans  3:19-4:8 

5.  Peace  with  Cod Romans  5 

6.  Alive  to  Cod Romans  6 

7.  Inward    Conflict Romans    7 

8.  No    Condemnation Romans    8:1-25 

9.  Chosen  for  Adoption.  .Romans  8:26-9:13 

10.  Called  or  Chosen Romans  9:14-33 

11.  Faith   Is  Supreme Romans  10 

1 2.  Rejected Romans     11:1  -24 

13.  Self-dedication   or   Self-conceit 

Romans  11:25-12:21 

14.  Love  Brings  Salvation.  Romans  13:1-14:12 

15.  Forbearance Romans    14:13-15:13 

16.  Mutual    Helpfulness.  .    Romans    15:14-33 

17.  Commendation    Romans   16 

18.  Cod  Is  One I  Cor.  1 

19.  True  and  False  Wisdom.  .1  Cor.  2:1-3:15 

20.  Stewards  of  Cod's  Temple 

I   Cor.  3:16-4:21 

21.  No  Fellowship  with  Scandal.  .  .1  Cor.  5:6 

22.  Glorifying  God I  Cor.  7:1-34 

23.  Idol   Sacrifice I   Cor.  7:35-9:15 

24.  Liberty I    Cor.   9:16-10:22 

25.  Christian   Liberty I   Cor.    10:23-11:34 

26.  Unity  in  the  Spirit I  Cor.  12:13 

27.  Exercise  Your  Gifts I  Cor.  14:1-25 

28.  Summarizing    the    Gospel 

I  Cor.  14:26-15:20 

29.  Christ's    Resurrection...!    Cor.    15:20-4^ 

30.  Immortality  and  Advice 

I  Cor.  15:50-16:24 

31.  I    Love  the   Lord Psalms   116 


A  UBRE^Y  BAIN,  a  Texas  boy  I  had 
/■\  brought  home  with  me  on  fur- 
lough, came  up  the  front  steps 
and  tossed  into  my  lap  one  of  these 
fancy,  complicated  purses  the  ladies 
carry. 

"Know  who  that  belongs  to?"  he 
asked. 

"Where  did  you  find  it?"  I  said. 

"Down  there  on  the  corner."  He 
pointed.  "I  thought  you  might  recognize 
it." 

"I  don't.  Let's  have  a  look  inside." 

I  opened  it  and  there  in  the  space  for 
a  photograph,  was  my  own  picture,  a 
snapshot  I'd  had  taken  at  Camp  Grant. 

"Oh,  oh!"  Aub  was  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  "Know  now?" 

I  held  up  a  compact. 

"Must  be  some  girl." 

"Sure — some  girl!  Say,  they  ought  to 
put  you  in  the  Intelligence  Department, 
or  the  FBI.  Some  girl !  Only — what 
girl?" 

I  was  rummaging  through  some  of 
the  other  things. 

"It's  Opalee  Harmon,"  I  told  him. 
"Only — Opalee!  Goodniglit !  Why,  she's 
just  a  kid.' 


"How  old?" 

"Fourteen — fifteen." 

I  was  flabbergasted. 

"Well,  kids  like  that  can  get  queer 
ideas  sometimes.  Sure  you  weren't  ab- 
sent-minded and — " 

"No.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  how 
she  got  it.  I'd  just  as  soon  have  given  her 
one.  I've  known  her  ever  since  she  was 
knee-high." 

"Got  t®  return  it.  There's  thirty-seven 
cents  in  it." 

"I'll  feel  queer,  giving  it  back  to  her 
with  my  picture  in  it." 

"I  see.  Well,  wasn't  she  in  the  crowd 
or  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  when  we 
were  playing  tennis  the  other  afternoon  ? 
A  cute  little  thing?  Dark,  curly  hair?  A 
smile?  Dimples?" 

"That's  the  one." 

"Well,  then,  I  met  her — in  a  way  I 
did.  Suppose  I  return  it?  I  could  tell  a 
white  lie.  Say  I  saw  her  drop  it,  imply- 
ing, you  understand,  that  I  hadn't  looked 
inside.  O.  K.?" 

I  pointed  to  the  house,  a  half  block 
away,  on  the  other  side  the  street.  That 
began  it,  Opalee's  dropping  her  purse. 
The  _end?_  There  isn't  any.   Like   John 
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Brown's    soul,    it's    still    marching    on. 

Aub  had  to  leave  next  morning.  I  had 
a  couple  of  days  more.  That  afternoon, 
I  happened  to  tell  mother  about  his  find- 
ing that  purse,  with  the  picture  in  it, 
and  she  smiled  and  said : 

"He  may  be  right.  Girls  of  that  age 
do  have  'ideas'  sometimes.  You  remem- 
ber Kitty?"  Kitty  is  my  kid  sister.  "Why 
don't  you  ask  Opie  to  go  to  the  game 
with  you  tomorrow  night?  Or  have  you 
a  date?" 

"No  date,"  I  told  her. 

That  was  one  funny  thing  about  our 
crowd :  a  half  dozen  of  the  nicest  girls 
any  fellow  could  ask  to  know  and  I'd 
never  really  fallen  for  one  of  them.  I 
got  up  and  went  across  the  street.  Opie 
seemed  pleased  and  said  she  would  be 
happy  to  go  with  me. 

We  walked  home  that  night  hand  in 
hand,  which  of  course  is  all  right  these 
days :  Mother  says  in  her  time  it  would 
have  been  terrible.  Then — well,  I  was 
going  back  to  camp  next  morning  and 
she  knew  it  and,  on  the  porch  there  when 
I  bid  her  goodbye,  I  kissed  her.  Now, 
let's  get  the  record  straight.  I've  known 
fellows  who  went  around  kissing  every- 
thing kissable.  Some  of  them  seemed  to 
get  quite  a  kick  out  of  it  but  it's  not  one 
of  my  habits.  Always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
dangerous.  Now  we're  on  the  subject, 
I've  even  been  told  that  some  girls — 
But,  O  well !  of  course  I  wouldn't  know 
a  thing  about  that.  I  hadn't  planned  to 
kiss  Opie,  I  really  hadn't.  It  just — Well, 
maybe  you  know  how  a  thing  like  that 
can  happen.  It  startled  her.  She  drew 
back  and  said: 

"Why!  You  kissed  me!" 

"I've  kissed  you  before,"  I  told  her, 
"when  you  were  littler.  It's  all  right, 
isn't  it?" 

She  thought  a  minute,  then — 

"Yes — I  guess  it's  all  right." 


Something  was  wrong,  though  I  didn't 
know  what. 

That  was  my  last  furlough,  before' 
they  shipped  us  overseas.  I  wrote  her  a; 
couple  of  times  before  we  sailed,  hoping! 
I  could  make  up  for  what  I  had  done  that 
was  wrong  or  failed  to  do  that  was- 
right,  and  she  answered  both  times,  let- 
ters I  felt  sure  she  had  showed  to  her 
mother,  to  make  sure  they  were  all  right. 
I  watched  my  step  in  my  letters,  they 
were  models  of  discretion.  You  see  I 
remembered  about  Kitty,  that  time  she'd 
had  a  crush  on  our  basketball  coach.  He" 
must  have  known  but  he  was  awfully 
nice  and  she  made  a  good  recovery. , 

I  know  how  much  letters  from  over- 
seas can  mean  and  I  mailed  Opie  one  as- 
soon  as  we  landed  in  Ireland.  In  her 
next  letter,  she  sent  me  a  little  snap- 
shot of  herself,  that  just  fitted  the  space 
in  my  billfold.  After  that  we  wrote  more' 
or  less  regularly  and,  if  the  censor  found 
anything  romantic  in  her  letters  or  mine, 
he  was  welcome  to  it. 

Came  Normandy.  I  expect  you've 
heard  all  you  care  to  about  that.  I  know 
I've  talked  about  the  fighting  as  much 
as  I  care  to.  Some  of  it  I  wish  I  could 
forget  completely.  Peace  came  and, 
weeks  afterward,  I  got  a  chance  to  da 
what  every  fellow  in  the  Army  wanted 
to  do,  several  hundred  of  them  so  bad 
they  went  AWOL.  I  got  three  days  in 
Paris. 

Four  of  us  went  together.  The  first 
day  we  split,  two  and  two,  and  I  was 
with  a  young  giant  from  Kansas,  a  fellow 
named  Jasper.  When  we  met  at  noon 
next  day,  one  of  the  fellows  told  us  of 
a  place  he  wanted  to  take  us.  It  was  a 
bad  place,  he  made  that  plenty  plain,  but 
we  said  O.  K.,  we'd  give  it  the  once 
over.  In  Mother's  day,  when  respectable 
young  folks  didn't  walk  the  street  hand 
in  hand,  no  book  or  paper  ever  printed 
a  word  about  that  kind  of  place.  Today 
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it's  different.  I'm  not  saying  they  ought 
to  be  written  up,  but  they  are,  and  if  you 
want  to  know  what  this  place  was  like, 
:you'll  find  books  that  will  tell  you. 

We  went  in  and  sat  down.  It  was  ele- 
gantly furnished.  Some  girls  came  in. 
One  of  them  sat  down  beside  me.  She 
ivas  tall  and  had  light  hair  and  not  much 
■make-up.  She  could  talk  a  little  English 
and  was  proud  of  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
pretty  girl  use  dirty  words — as  dirty  as 
any  you  can  think  of — knowing  perfectly 
well  what  they  meant?  That's  what  she 
did  and  the  words  rolled  off  her  tongue 
as  easily  as  if  she'd  been  saying  the 
multiplication  table.  You  know — !  It 
made  me  feel  sick  at  my  stomach  and  I 
looked  at  Jasper,  and  he  looked  at  me, 
and  the  two  of  us  got  up  and  walked  out. 
The  other  t^vo  stayed. 

Outside  we  looked  at  each  other  and 
I  asked  him : 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
"Going   back   to   the   hotel   and   take 
another  bath." 

"O.  K.  I'm  going  for  a  walk." 
I  walked  down  to  the  Place  de  I'Opera : 
that's  in  a  way  the  center  of  the  whole 
city.  I  took  one  of  the  boulevards  and 
hoofed  it  to  the  He  de  la  Cite.  On  the 
way,  I  went  into  a  church  that  looked 
interesting,  I  don't  remember  which  one, 
and  I  did  a  queer  thing  for  a  fellow 
brought  up  like  me,  a  Protestant.  I  saw 
a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc — Saint  Joan.  A 
French  soldier  was  kneeling  in  front  of 
it  and  I  knelt  down  too. 

I  wound  up  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  sat  down  in  the  sunshine  on 
one  of  the  benches  and  watched  the 
French  kids  and  their  nursemaids.  I 
took  out  my  billfold  and  looked  at  that 
picture  of  Opalee.  I  thought  of  the 
thousands  of  nice  girls  like  her,  back 
in  America,  and  the  girls  of  my  own  age, 
that  I  knew.  And  I  said  one  swear  word 


that  I  meant  that  I've  never  repented  of. 

Some  day,  I  said  to  myself,  you'll  be 
back  there  asking  some  nice  girl  to 
marry  you.  Probably  you  will.  I  don't 
know  who  she  is  or  what.  But  I  know 
what  I'll  think  she  is,  before  I  ask  her 
to  marry  me.  Marriage,  if  it  isn't  a  two- 
way  affair,  is  a  swindle.  And  just  be- 
cause I'm  a  thousand  miles  from  home, 
in  a  land  where  nobody  knows  me — I'll 
be  damned  if  I'm  going  to  do  something 
I'll  be  ashamed  to  tell  that  girl. 

The  rest  of  my  time  I  went  sight- 
seeing, and  Paris  (believe  me!)  is  a 
wonderful  city  for  a  sight-seer:  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  Louvre,  and  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  and  a  hundred  other  places. 
The  Sainte  Chapelle  I  Boy,  that's  some- 
thing :  built  of  stone  of  course  but,  in- 
side it,  you'd  think  it  was  all  made  of 
colored  glass.  That  night  I  took  in  an 
opera — a  Wagner  opera.  The  French 
don't  like  the  Germans  (and  who  can 
blame  'em?)  but,  when  a  German  writes 
good  music,  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  listen  to  it.  The  next  afternoon  I 
bought  a  dozen  of  the  best  scenic  post- 
cards I  could  find  and  wrote  Opie  a 
continued  letter :  number  one,  two,  three, 
that  way. 

On  the  way  back  to  our  outfit,  Jasper 
and  I  had  to  take  some  kidding  from  the 
other  fellows  but  Jasper  was  a  chap  who 
would  stand  for  so  much  and,  if  you  went 
beyond  that,  you  were  sorry.  Later,  the 
other  fellows — But  just  as  well  skip  that. 

Those  days  we  were  getting  a  new 
rumor  every  morning  for  breakfast  about 
when  we  were  going  home,  and  of  course 
it  was  99-44/100  bunk  but  finally,  when 
we'd  about  decided  that  Washington  had 
forgotten  us,  the  order  came. 

About  the  home-coming  I'm  not  going 
to  try  to  tell  you,  excepting  that  the 
first  time  I  saw  Opalee,  something  in- 
side me  did  a  loop  the  loop.  The  same 
person  ?  In  a  way,  yes,  but  I'd  left  a  little 
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girl  and  here  was  a  woman,  as  mature 
as  I  was  and  better  poised.  She — why, 
she  had  everything  and — Oh,  well,  maybe 
you've  heard  this  kind  of  rave  before. 
For  me  it's  like  trying  to  tell  a  blind  man 
about  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  had  come 
from  places  where  I  had  looked  death 
in  the  face  and  that  isn't  rhetoric — it's 
the  truth.  I  had  thought  I  could  face 
anything  and  now  I  was  scared  to  death 
of  her.  She  was  nice  to  me  though.  I 
saw  her  every  chance  I  got  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  I  was  telling  her  what  I 
had  thought  I  might  tell  some  girl,  some 
time — away  ahead  in  the  future. 

The  first  week  of  our  engagement,  we 
were  coming  home  one  night  from  a 
dance  and  I  told  her  about  the  start  of 
it — Aubrey's  finding  her  purse. 

"But!"  She  looked  puzzled.  "I  never 
had  your  picture  in  my  purse.  You  never 
gave  me  one,  until  you  sent  that  sil- 
houette somebody  cut  for  you  in  London." 

"I  know  I  never  gave  you  one  before 
that,"  I  told  her.  "That's  why  I  always 
wondered  how  you  happened  to  have 
one  in  your  purse." 

"But  I  didn't  have  one  in  my  purse  or 
anywhere  else." 

"You  remember  losing  your  purse  and 
Aubrey's  bringing  it  back  to  you?" 

"Certainly.  He  said  he  saw  me  drop 
it.  But  your  picture  wasn't  in  it  and 
hadn't  been  in  it." 

"Honest?" 

"Honest." 

Well,  I'd  seen  it  there,  and  not  until 
six  months  later,  when  home,  sweet 
home  was  a  prefab  on  Fremont  campus, 
was  the  mystery  unravelled.  Then  one 
day  at  The  Pioneers  (a  hotel  the  college 
runs)  I  walked  into  Aubrey,  whom  I 
hadn't  seen  since  the  day  he  was  carried 
oflf  on  a  stretcher  from  a  front  line  dress- 
ing station.  For  a  half  hour,  we  talked 
nineteen  to  the  dozen,  before  my  nat- 


urally unsuspicious  nature  made  me  say : 

"Aub,  when  you  were  home  with  me 
that  time  on  furlough,  remember  a  purse 
you  found?" 

"Sure:  it  had  thirty-seven  cents  in  it. 
Don't  tell  me  I  forgot  to  return  it." 

"You  returned  it.  What  about  the 
photograph  you  found  in  it?" 

"Photograph :  I  never  found  any 
photograph.  You  found  it." 

"O.  K.  /  found  it.  How  did  it  get 
there?  Suppose  you  come  clean." 

"Well,  you  see—!"  he  grinned.  "Why, 
I  happened  to  have  it  in  my  pocket  and 
it  just  fitted  that  space.  I  thought  it 
might  start  something." 

"It  did,"  I  told  him,  "and,  just  for  that, 
youare  having  dinner  here  tonight,  with 
my  wife  and  me." 

I  went  to  the  desk  and  made  a  reser- 
vation. 


'we    won't     shoot      W^LESS      Tt^' 
HUNTERS       FiR£      FlRST?^ 


FUTURE  CIVVIES 


IT  pays  to  advertise" — We've  heard 
that  trite  slogan  for  years  and  years, 
but  it  surely  was  true  for  your  author 
in  a  recent  deal.  A  ratty-looking  corn- 
crib  and  a  useless  chicken  house  were 
advertised  for  sale  in  a  local  paper — 
cost  50c.  Result — an  immediate  sale  of 
both  for  $125.  And  we  might  have  had 
to  pay  a  fancy  pric^  for  removal  of  the 
unsightly  buildings ! 

Yes,  newspaper  advertising  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  but  it  is  just  one  of 
the  many  types  of  jobs  you  may  find  in 
advertising.  We  suggest  that  you  read 
Let's  Look  at  Advertising  by  W.  G.  and 
Helen  S.  Pryor.  We  recommend  espe- 
cially the  chapter  titled  "The  57  Varieties 
of  Advertising"  and  the  account  of  a 
campaign  which  brought  a  mythical 
"Honor  Roll"  candy  bar  out  of  a  family 
kitchen  into  national  prominence — and 
into  a  fair-sized  factory. 

Before  we  give  details  of  these  "57 
varieties,"  we'll  hand  out  the  usual 
pointers  on  what  you  should  be  for  this 
work  and  how  you  should  prepare  to  go 
places  in  it.  Have  you  imagination?  If 
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you're  the  stolid  type  you  might  find  a 
niche  in  one  of  the  business  aspects,  but 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  small  niche 
in  which  you  would  park  all  your  days  in 
advertising.  You  must  be  able  to  put 
yourself  in  the  buyer's  shoes,  and  then 
decide  what  to  say  to  catch  his  and, 
more  especially,  her  attention.  Don't 
forget  that  the  women  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with  when  it  comes  to  buying. 

The  following  list  of  traits  was  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  advertisers  who  had 
themselves  reached  high  places  :  organiz- 
ing ability,  executive  ability,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  originality,  mental 
alertness,  facility  in  expression,  the 
imagination  we  mentioned  before,  ar- 
tistic judgment,  selling  ability,  intuition 
in  human  relations,  and  business  sense. 
Tact,  honesty,  enthusiasm,  and  persist- 
ence are  also  essential;  persistence  is 
of  special  importance  in  the  early  days 
when  you  are  trying  to  break  into  the 
work.  And,  of  course,  in  these  days  of 
heavy  radio  advertising,  a  good  voice 
trained  for  the  work  is  essential. 

If  you  aim  for  top  administrative  jobs, 
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a  college  education  will  be  necessary, 
although  you  may  be  successful  without 
such  training  if  you  have  a  natural  gift 
for  writing  or  art.  These  gifts  must  be 
properly  trained,  however,  and  you  will 
find  that  a  college  degree  is  an  "Open 
Sesame"  to  many  opportunities  that 
might  otherwise  be  closed  to  you. 

Art  training  is  required,  for  the  person 
with  artistic  ability  for  illustrators,  as 
well  as  copywriters,  will  be  given  ex- 
pensive jobs  that  cannot  be  trusted  to 
novices.  The  high  cost  of  advertising  is 
the  reason  why  experts  are  in  demand — 
and  why  training  counts. 

If  you  haven't  natural  artistic  talent  or 
a  flair  for  writing  and  still  want  to  enter 
advertising,  by  all  means  take  all  the 
college  has  to  ofifer  in  merchandising 
methods.  The  business  aspects  of  adver- 
tising as  a  business  force,  advertising 
procedures,  campaigns^  retail  and  de- 
partment store  advertising,  direct  mail 
advertising,  the  agency,  and  radio  and 
motion  picture  advertising,  Copywrit- 
ing,  typography,  and  layout  work  will 
also  be  in  your  course. 

Most  of  the  large  state  and  private 
universities,  as  well  as  technical  schools 
which  train  for  business,  have  good 
courses  in  advertising.  Write  for  cata- 
logs or  special  circulars  from  the  school 
of  your  choice,  or  better  still,  consult  all 
the  college  catalogs  available  in  the 
nearest  library  and  compare  their  offer- 
ings with  your  particular  needs. 

Correspondence  courses  are  a  possi- 
bility, especially  through  your  own 
Armed  Forces  Institute.  Be  careful  of 
outside  correspondence  schools,  however. 
Through  mail  courses  you  can  learn  to 
observe  correctly  from  the  ad  writer's 
point  of  view  and  to  analyze  articles  and 
propositions  so  as  to  bring  out  the  selling 
points.  You  can  learn  to  plan  advertise- 
ments, catalogs,  booklets,  folders,  and 
other  kinds  of  advertising,  and  to  work 


out  sales  plans  and  campaigns.  However, 
it  will  be  up  to  you  alone  to  keep  at  your 
studies  and  finish  the  course. 

Writing  advertisements  is  about  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  writing  because 
you  must  paint  word  pictures  of  your 
product.  Suppose  that  product  doesn't 
arouse  your  enthusiasm?  Too  bad  for 
you,  because  the  person  paying  for  the 
ad  will  find  another  copywriter  who  will 
come  up  with  enthusiastic,  catchy  de- 
scriptions, snappy  slogans  or  other  word 
combinations  that  will  sell  the  goods. 
As  you  will  need  plenty  of  practice,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  you  write  adver- 
tisements for  nothing  for  small  dealers 
until  you  develop  your  own  special  style. 
You  will  need  to  write  widely  as  well  as 
write,  write,  WRITE. 

The  trained  artist  who  turns  to  the 
advertising  field  must  have,  in  addition 
to  his  artistic  ability,  good  health,  steady 
hands  and  nerves,  adaptability,  and  the 
ability  to  work  rapidly  and  accurately. 
You'll  have  to  park  your  artistic  tem- 
perament in  your  own  private  studio 
while  you  are  on  your  job  in  an  adver- 
tising agency  or  department  store,  on  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  and  most  cer- 
tainly in  the  art  department  of  a  large 
manufacturing  firm.  Here,  though,  you 
will  find  steady  work  and  may  be  able 
to  work  up  to  a  position  as  manager  of 
an  art  department,  chief  artist,  buyer, 
sales  manager,  or  advertising  manager. 

A  few  details,  now,  on  those  "57 
varieties"  of  jobs  open  to  you  in  adver- 
tising. Department  stores  offer  wide 
opportunities;  direct  mail,  agencies,  the 
radio,  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
advertising  jobs  with  large  industrial 
firms  are  all  possibilities. 

Many  of  the  large  industries  send  the 
bulk  of  their  advertising  out  to  adver- 
tising agencies,  but  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeds in  finding  a  position  as  advertis- 
ing manager  for  a  large  firm  will  be  on 
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the  way  to  excellent  financial  rewards. 
He  may  collect  a  few  stomach  ulcers  or 
arteriosclerosis  in  the  process,  however, 
for  all  the  heads  of  production,  sales 
people,  personnel  administrators,  and  the 
like  will  be  on  his  neck — and  possibly 
all  at  the  same  moment.  We  saw  that 
happen  in  our  own  experience  in  a  large 
industry  and  would  not  care  to  risk  our 
health  in  such  an  activity. 

Here  are  some  of  the  duties  of  an 
advertising  manager  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant:  conferences  with  the 
sales  manager,  with  the  head  of  the 
agency  handling  the  firm's  advertising; 
making  decisions  on  type,  sketches,  radio 
scripts ;  planning  the  direct  mail  adver- 
tising; checking  on  efifectiveness  of 
present  me^thods ;  and  planning  work  for 
assistants.  The  actual  copywriting,  lay- 
out work,  correspondence,  and  other 
detailed  work  will  usually  be  handled 
by  assistants  but,  in  emergencies,  the 
manager  may  have  to  come  through  in 
any  or  all  of  these  lines. 

In  department  stores  the  work  of  ad- 
vertising manager  will  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  manager  in  a  large  industry,  al- 
though here  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
more  of  the  copywriting  and  layout 
work.  It  will  be  his  job  to  decide  on 
effective  methods  for  selling  certain 
items  of  merchandise,  securing  illustra- 
tions of  them,  laying  out  the  pages,  and 
seeing  that  the  advertisements  appear  in 
the  best  newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
the  larger  cities,  department  stores  fre- 
quently send  out  weekly  sheets  of  special 
bargains  or  fancy  brochures  for  holidays 
and  changes  of  seasons,  which  is  another 
chore  for  the  advertising  manager  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  and  distribution. 

A  modern  advertising  agency  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  places  in  the  world  of 
work.  Through  the  work  of  an  agency, 
many  a  small  biisiness — like  the  mythical 
candy  bar — which  employed  only  a  few 


persons  has  been  developed  into  a 
national  organization  with  thousands  of 
employees. 

Agencies  vary  in  size  from  those  with 
a  mere  handful  of  workers  to  firms  with 
hundreds  of  employees — some  scattered 
all  over  the  world  as  foreign  representa- 
tives. Work  in  an  advertising  agency 
will  be  in  pleasant  surroundings,  since  it 
must  have  up-to-date  ofHces  and  equip- 
ment as  its  own  means  of  silent  adver- 
tising. Here  you  may  start  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up,  beginning  in  a  clerical  or 
even  in  an  unskilled  position  and  study- 
ing in  evening  classes  to  prepare  for 
higher  position  in  one  of  the  varied  de- 
partments of  a  large  agency.  It  might 
be  in  the  copy  department,  the  art  de- 
partment, the  research,  the  contact,  the 
mechanical  production,  or  the  purchase 
department.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  one 
day  starting  an  agency  of  your  own,  it 
would  be  wise  to  try  for  a  position  in 
one  of  the  smaller  advertising  agencies 
where  you  could  learn  all  phases  of  the 
business — how  newspaper,  magazine, 
mail,  and  radio  advertising  are  handled 
for  large  firms.  At  the  same  time  you 
would  secure  training  and  experience  as 
copywriter,  layout  worker,  salesman,  and 
research  worker. 

Radio,  newspaper,  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising are  large  fields  that  may  offer 
opportunities  to  you — especially  radio. 
Today  a  large  percentage  of  the  radio 
programs  are  for  advertising  purposes, 
which  means  big  business  to  advertising 
managers  who  arrange  for  those  pro- 
grams, to  the  salesmen  or  contact  men 
who  sell  the  time,  and  to  all  others  in- 
volved. The  bill  for  talent  alone  in  a 
single  year  runs  beyond  fifty  million 
dollars,  while  the  total  bill  for  network 
advertising  reaches  fantastic  figures. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
may  be  possibilities  for  you  in  copy  writ- 
ing,  art  work,  or   selling.   Direct  mail 
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advertising  includes  all  sorts  of  jobs, 
from  getting  out  huge  catalogs  of  well- 
known  mail  order  houses  down  to  short 
sales  and  follow-up  letters,  small  folders, 
and  brochures.  Here  the  person  will 
succeed  who  can  condense  information 
that  would  fill  two  sheets  of  typewriter 
paper  to  fit  a  penny  postcard. 

Window  display  advertising  is  an- 
other important  phase  that  has  openings 
for  many  types  of  workers,  particularly 
in  connection  with  displays  of  large 
manufacturers  that  are  sent  out  to 
merchants.  Artists  will  design  the  cut- 
outs and  other  items  necessary  to  fill  a 
large  store  window ;  lithographers  will 
reproduce  the  work  of  the  artist.  The 
person  who  installs  the  display  may  be 
the  store  owner  himself  or  the  employee 
of  a  window-display  agency  who  has 
taken  the  contract  to  install  the  displays 
for  a  country-wide  campaign.  This  latter 
phase  of  advertising  can  become  a  good 
business  of  one's  own — but  with  the 
usual  hazards.  Here,  too,  are  jobs  for 
the  artistic  person  who  can  secure  a  posi- 
tion in  a  large  store  as  window-dresser 
or  who  can  work  up  a  business  of  dress- 
ing windows  of  small  store  owners. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  advertising,  as  we  have 
suggested.  If  you  begin  as  clerk,  you 
may  be  promoted  to  copywriter  or  lay- 
out man;  you  may  be  sent  out  as  a 
solicitor ;  or  you  might  become  assistant 
to  the  manager  and  eventually  the  man- 
ager. Although  you  may  be  forced  to 
accept  a  low  wage  in  a  clerical  position, 
when  you  become  manager  your  salary 
may  rise  to  many  thousands  a  year — that 
is,  if  you  make  the  right  connection. 
Some  of  the  larger  agencies  or  big  cor- 
porations pay  very  handsome  salaries 
to  their  managers  or  to  copywriters  who 
have  won  wide  recognition.  An  art  di- 
rector's salary  usually  ranges  from 
$2,500  to  $12,000  a  year. 


If  you  have  your  own  agency,  your 
income  may  be  quite  uncertain  in 
lean  years.  The  business  is  usually  done 
on  a  commission  basis,  so  that  you  may 
do  very  well  indeed  during  a  large  cam- 
paign and  then  have  to  wait — and  per- 
haps keep  an  office  staff  going — for  an- 
other large  account.  You  may  earn  any- 
thing from  a  few  thousands  a  year  up 
to  $50,000.  The  latter  is  rare,  however. 

In  any  phase  of  advertising  you  will 
have  pleasant,  stimulating  work  with 
congenial  associates.  There  is  always  an 
outlet  for  the  creative  imagination  in 
this  business.  There  are  drawbacks, 
however,  for  the  person  who  dislikes 
overtime  or  working  under  high  pres- 
sure and  extreme  nervous  tension.  A 
heavy  expenditure  of  energy  is  demanded, 
especially  in  the  creative  phases.  It  is 
not  easy  to  be  under  constant  pressure 
to  create  ideas — the  hardest  kind  of 
mental  work  in  the  world.  The  possi- 
bility of  temporary,  uncertain  employ- 
ment just  for  the  duration  of  an 
advertising  campaign  may  be  a  disad- 
vantage as  well.  Moreover,  the  adver- 
tising manager  or  agency  owner  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid  legal 
entanglements  caused  by  misstatements 
or  misrepresentation  of  goods. 

The  chief  joy  for  you  will  unquestion- 
ably be  in  knowing  that  advertising  is  a 
tremendous  educational  force  which  may 
change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  Not  only 
have  health  and  happiness  been  in- 
creased through  the  advertising  of  new 
foods,  new  modes  of  exercise  and  dress- 
ing, new  forms  of  entertainment  and 
travel,  but  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
our  recent  war  might  easily  have  been 
lost  but  for  our  patriotic,  high  pressure 
advertisers.  Here,  too,  will  be  a  chance 
for  you  in  helping  to  spread  ideas  that 
will  make  another  war  impossible. 


Taihr-Made  EDUCATION 


for  the  VET£RAN 


ISibrtbwest  Nazarene  College 

NAMPA.  IDAVIO    :  r^^  ^— ~" — 


By  L.  Wesley  Johnson 

(Field  Secretary) 

■ORTHWEST  NAZARENE 
j_^  COLLEGE  has  passed  well  be- 
yond the  "small"  classification; 
me  expect  approximately  1,000  to  enroll 
during  the  coming  year.  One  would 
naturally  expect  a  spiritual  decline  with 
,a  larger  student  body,  but  Northwest 
Nazarene  College  has  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience of  spiritual  progress  along  with 
.other  gains.  The  veterans  have  been  a 
real  inspiration  to  the  students  and 
faculty  and  a  definite  asset  to  the  entire 
program  of  the  school. 

Northwest  Nazarene  College  is  not 
j)rimarily  a  theological  school,  yet  sev- 
eral hundred  ministers  have  received 
training  there.  Among  the  graduates  are 
fnissionaries,  pastors,  evangelists  and 
.superintendents  preaching  the  gospel 
;around  the  globe. 

We  have  a  strong  music  department 
iin  which  many  students  major  in  piano, 
.organ  or  voice.  The  fine  arts  division 
reaches  into  other  fields  of  learning  and 
accomplishment,  headed  by  capable  and 
.well-trained  instructors. 

The  education  department  has  gradu- 
ated many-who  are  now  teaching  in  col- 
leges, universities,  high  schools  and  ele- 
.mentary  schools  throughout  the  nation. 
Other   distinguished   alumni   testify   re- 


garding the  advantages  of  our  provi- 
sions for  preprofessional  training,  busi- 
ness administration  courses,  nurses' 
training,  speech,  languages,  science, 
philosophy  and  home  economics.  Our 
athletic  division  has  received  wide  and 
favorable  recognition,  providing  an  out- 
let for  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
capabilities.  A  number  of  service  men 
have  enrolled  for  "flight  training."  Re- 
gardless of  what  your  future  plans  may 
be,  it  is  a  wise  choice  to  select  this  type 
of  school  for  at  least  part  of  your  train- 
ing. Northwest  Nazarene  College  is  a 
four-year  college  fully  accredited  by  the 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Schools,  and  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Veterans  will  have  the  preference  for 
accommodations  in  beautiful  Chapman 
Hall,  the  new  modern  brick  dormitory 
now  being  completed  and  to  be  equipped 
with  brand  new  furniture  throughout. 
This  building  is  the  first  unit  of  our  post- 
war million  dollar  expansion  program. 

On  the  campus  there  are  no  barriers 
due  to  differences  in  religion.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  why  it  has  become 
the  largest  church  college  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  It  is  one  big,  happy  family  of 
young  men  and  ladies  receiving  their 
scholastic  training  under  the  guidance  of 
a  highly-trained,  exemplary  Christian 
faculty,  among  students  where  it  is 
popular  to  be  a  Christian;  a  college 
where  you  can  receive  your  EDUCA- 
TION WITH  A  PROPER  BAL- 
ANCE. 
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{Above)     Munro    Hall,    Eastern    Nazarene    College 
(Rt.)    President  and   students,   Northwest   Nazarene 


{Left)   Time  out  for  relaxing  in  front  of  the  "Ad"  Building,  Northwest  Nazarene  College 
(Rt.)  Entrance  to  the  Mansion  (boys'  dormitory).  Eastern  Nazarene  College 


Fowler  Memorial  Building   at  Eastern  Nazarene    College, 
housing     offices,      library,     laboratories,     and      classrooms 


Varsity   basketball   team   of 
Northzvest  Nazarene  College 
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Eastern  Nazarene  College 


By  Samuel  Young 

{President) 

EASTERN  NAZARENE  COL- 
LEGE is  in  Wollaston  Park, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Bos- 
ton. Boston's  universities,  libraries,  lab- 
oratories, conservatories,  and  museums, 
together  with  its  numerous  features  of 
historic  interest,  make  it  an  attractive 
center  to  those  persons  seeking  a.  well- 
rounded  education  in  an  inspiring  en- 
vironment. 

The  campus  of  Eastern  Nazarene  Col- 
lege consists  of  thirteen  acres  of  beauti- 
ful park  within  a  few  blocks  of  Wollas- 
ton Beach,  which  edges  an  inlet  of  Bos- 
ton harbor. 

The  Fowler  Alemorial  Administration 
Building  is  a  modern  three-story,  fire- 
proof structure,  housing  the  offices  of 
the  administration,  the  library,  the 
science  laboratories,  and  the  classrooms. 
The  Gymnorium  was  built  in  1927.  It 
is  a  frame  structure  but  is  well  finished 
on  the  inside  and  has  a  modern  heating 
and  ventilating  system.  At  present  it 
serves  as  the  auditorium  for  the  college 
church  and  for  chapel  services,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  650.  It  is  also  the 
gymnasium  for  indoor  athletics  and  af- 
fords ample  floor  space  for  all  activities. 
Canterbury  Hall  houses  the  Canter- 
bury Chapel  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  two  hundred  eighty  persons.  The 
upper  floors  contain  a  recital  hall  and 
the  studios  and  practice  rooms  for  voice, 
speech,  and  piano.  These  are  equipped 
with  pianos,  a  large  library  of  music 
records,  and  clinical  equipment  for  the 
speech  department  A  two-manual  Estey 
organ,   grand  and   upright   pianos,   and 


recorders  are  available  for  student  use. 

The  Mansion  gives  character  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  campus.  It  was  built  in 
1855  as  a  residence  by  Josiah  Quincy,  at 
that  time  Mayor  of  Boston.  Its  spacious 
parlors  and  fine  old  dining  room  now  are 
used  for  preparatory  classes. 

Munro  Hall  is  a  four-story  brick 
structure  with  accommodations  for  170 
women.  It  also  houses  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

The  athletic  field  was  added  to  the 
campus  as  a  gift  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. It  is  steadily  being  improved,  and 
is  an  indispensable  asset. 

As  a  college  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene,  it  purposes  to  serve  the  church 
by  supplying  an  educated,  thinking  min- 
istry and  laity,  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  the 
church,  particularly  the  Wesleyan  doc- 
trine of  Christian  perfection. 

By  no  means  narrowly  sectarian,  it 
aims  to  offer  at  reasonable  expense  to 
ambitious,  young  people  an  effective 
higher  education  under  Christian,  in- 
fluences:  (1)  a  liberal  education  for  all 
those  (professional  or  non-professional) 
who  desire  the  most  useful,  satisfying 
life;  (2)  a  sound  cultural  basis  for 
further  specialized  graduate  study;  (3) 
professional  training  for  the  ministry  and 
other  types  of  Christian  service  and  for 
teaching;  (4)  specialized  training  for 
careers  in  certain  fields  of  industry,  as 
chemists,  biologists,  psychologists;  (5) 
preprofessional  training  for  medicine, 
nursing,  library  science,  engineering,  law. 
The  approximate  cost  of  one  semester 
of  work  at  Eastern  Nazarene  College  is 
$250.00.  The  enrollment  for  the  year 
1946-47  was  521. 

Eastern  Nazarene  College  is  a  member 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, national  organization  of  accredited 
institutions  of  learning. 


^^  cU 


ANY  time  you  want  to  make  a  girl 
really  mad — whether  she's  your 
little  wife  who  cooks  and  keeps 
the  baby  spick-and-span  and  makes  your 
home  a  tidy  paradise,  or  your-  girl  friend 
who  beats  on  a  typewriter  all  day  and 
does  all  the  odd  jobs  around  the  office — 
any  time  you  want  to  make  her  froth  at 
the  mouth,  just  ask  her,  "But  honey, 
what  do  you  do  all  day?"  Watch  out 
then,  brother,  for  her  eyes  will  flash 
sparks  and  she'll  explode  in  a  mighty 
gasp.  Then  she'll  let  off  a  smaller  but 
steady  flow  of  steam,  giving  you  a  long, 
long  list  of  all  the  big  and  little  ac- 
tivities that  keep  her  going  the  whole 
day  and  sometimes  half  the  night. 

And  be  careful — she  might  ask  the 
same  thing  of  you !  In  fact,  a  great  many 
men  are  asking,  "What  do  the  fellows 
in  the  Army  do  when  there's  no  war 
going  on — just  shoot  the  breeze,  polish 
their   brass,   and  perform   squads    right 


and  squads  left?  What  does  the  Army 
do  besides  fight?" 

Of  course  you  know  the  answer  is, 
"Lots  of  things,  buddy,  lots  of  things." 
They  are  important  things,  too — just  as 
important  in  some  ways  to  our  national 
welfare  as  the  actual  fighting  which  is 
done  in  those  periods  of  our  country's 
immediate  urgency  known  as  war.  Much 
has  been  written  about  our  Army's  bat- 
tlefield accomplishments,  but  little  is 
known  of  its  peacetime  contributions  to 
national  welfare.  Our  Army  does  many 
things  besides  fight. 

Here  are  some  questions  which  might 
occur  to  you,  along  with  some  answers 
which  will  really  convince  you  of  the 
important  work  of  a  peacetime  Army. 

How  did  the  Army  happen  to  begin 
performing  deities  other  than  fighting 
wars? 

During  the  course  of  its  history,  our 
Army  has  often  been  charged  with  as- 
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signments  not  directly  related  to  war- 
fare. Some  nonmilitary  assignments  were 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  Army  be- 
cause, at  the  time  a  task  originated,  the 
Army  was  the  agency  best  equipped  or 
most  readily  available  to  handle  it.  Some 
of  these  activities  were  given  to  the  Army 
because  at  the  particular  time  in  our 
nation's  history  private  industry  was  un- 
willing or  unable  to  accept  them. 

Some  nonmilitary  assignments  fall 
logically  to  the  Army.  Disaster  relief  is 
one  of  these.  Our  Army  is  equipped  and 
trained  to  handle  emergencies. 

Activities  of  the  Army  in  military 
fields  have  contributed  directly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  the  Army  has  been 
called  upon  again  and  again  to  perform 
such  duties  reflects  the  Nation's  con- 
fidence in  the  Army  as  an  instrument 
of  the  people. 

What  are  some  of  the  assignments 
given  the  Army  because  it  was  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  best  equipped  to  per- 
form the  job? 

Early  in  American  history,  George 
Washington,  an  engineer  himself,  rec- 
ognized two  important  facts.  First,  he 
knew  that  exploring,  investigating,  and 
harnessing  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  engineering  jobs.  He  knew,  too, 
that  day-by-day  practical  experience  was 
most  important  to  the  continued  efficiency 
of  the  military  engineer.  So  he  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  having  Army  en- 
gineers assigned  to  peacetime  jobs  that 
are  civil  as  well  as  military.  This  far- 
sighted  policy  of  our  first  President, 
maintained  for  nearly  two  centuries,  has 
paid  off  in  terms  of  national  welfare  and 
military  efficiency. 

Rivers  and   Harbors 

The  Army  was  first  called  upon  to 
undertake    public    improvement    of    the 


Nation's  navigable  waterways  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1824.  From  that  early 
beginning,  the  Army  has  repeatedly  been 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  make  sur- 
veys of  waterway  improvements. 

For  example,  the  Mississippi  River 
project  is  one  of  the  first  and  largest 
assignments  given  to  the  Army.  Work 
on  the  Mississippi  includes  not  only 
keeping  several  thousand  miles  of  the 
great  river  and  its  lower  tributaries 
navigable,  but  also  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  a  complex  system  of  flood 
control.  The  system  of  canals  connecting 
the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Great 
Lakes  was  another  Army  project. 

One  result  of  the  Army's  improvement 
of  inland  waterways  is  the  movement  of 
certain  classes  of  freight  at  low  rates. 
The  average  cost  of  moving  oil  by 
waterway  tankers  is  only  two-thirds  as 
much  as  moving  it  by  pipe  line  and  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  moving  it  by  rail. 

The  Army's  maintenance  of  our 
coastal  harbors  is  tied  in  with  the  work 
on  our  inland  waterways.  Channels,  dug 
to  give  large  ships  enough  depth  of 
water  to  reach  the  piers  and  docks  of 
ports,  tend  to  fill  in  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  work  of  keeping  the  channels 
dredged  to  full  depth  is  continuous.  To 
maintain  New  York  Harbor,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  the  continual  use  of  a 
number  of  large  dredges  with  crews 
totaling  many  hundreds  of  men.  Similar 
work  must  go  on  in  every  other  port  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  over  two-thirds  of  all  our  large 
cities  are  on  navigable  rivers  and  har- 
bors, a  vast  amount  of  their  commerce 
moves  by  water.  In  1944,  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  cargo  transported  in  the 
United  States  moved  over  waterways. 

The  Army  maintains  the  facilities 
which  permit  this  vast  shipping. 

Another  example  of  how  the  Army 
has  contributed  to  the  general  welfare  of 
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our  nation  is  through  the  harnessing  of 
rivers  for  electrical  power  and  irriga- 
tion. The  construction  of  the  Bonneville 
Dam,  on  the  Columbia  River  at  Bon- 
neville, Ore.,  has  made  irrigation  pos- 
sible and  electricity  available  to  thou- 
sands of  farms  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  reclamation  of  valuable  farm  land 
provides  gainful  employment  to  an  im- 
portant section  of  our  country's  popula- 
tion. The  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  dam  is  under  Army 
supervision. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was 
a  nonmilitary  project  conducted  by  the 
Army.  Organization  of  the  corps  began 
in  1933  as  a  measure  to  give  useful  public 
employment  under  healthful  conditions 
to  300,000  young  American  men  at  a 
time  when  many  millions  were  un- 
employed. The  actual  work  of  the  corps, 
including  soil  and  forest  conservation, 
was  supervised  by  civilian  agencies,  but 
the  Army  received  the  task  of  admin- 
istering CCC  camps  throughout  the 
United  States  over  a  seven-year  period. 

During  its  existence,  the  CCC  per- 
formed extensive  and  valuable  work 
throughout  the  country.  It  planted  over 
2  billion  trees,  built  nearly  150,000  miles 
of  forest  roads,  constructed  4,000  fire 
towers  in  forests,  and  strung  over  75,000 
miles  of  telephone  lines  connecting  the 
towers.  It  also  put  more  than  5  million 
check  dams  into  gullies  and  ravines  to 
halt  erosion  of  the  soil. 

Military  Government 

"Military  Government"  is  the  actual 
government  set  up  by  a  military  com- 
mander in  occupied  enemy  territory — or 
in  liberated  countries  where  no  central 
government    is    recognized.    Our    Army 


has  established  military  governments 
many  times  during  the  past  century :  In 
Mexico  after  the  Mexican  War ;  in 
Confederate  territory  after  the  Civil 
War ;  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  after 
the  Spanish- American  War ;  in  Germany 
after  World  War  I ;  and  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  and  others 
after  World  War  II. 

Though  it  may  last  for  a  long  time, 
as  in  the  Philippines  (1898-1913),  mil- 
itary government  is  temporary.  It  rules 
only  until  an  acceptable  civil  govern- 
ment can  be  established. 


Occupation 

Occupation  is  the  presence  of  a  mil- 
itary force  in  a  former  enemy  country. 
For  example,  our  troops  in  Germany 
and  Japan  are  occupation  forces.  The 
primary  mission  of  the  occupation  force 
is  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  see 
that  directives  of  the  military  governor 
are  carried  out.  Occupation  forces  may 
remain  in  a  country  after  the  military 
government  has  been  withdrawn. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  P.  Patterson  described  our  oc- 
cupation in  the  following  terms,  "Our 
hardest,  toughest,  and  most  important 
job  today  is  the  military  occupation  of 
Germany  and  Japan.  I  say  that  is  the 
most  important  job  because  there  will 
be  no  peace  unless  these  peoples  who 
formerly   followed   the   Nazis    and   Jap 
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war  lords  are  kept  under  firm  control. 
The  American  people  have  assigned  that 
job  to  the  Army." 

Military  Missions 

Military  missions  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Army  in 
Latin-America.  At  present,  our  Army 
has  ten  ground  missions,  eight  air  mis- 
sions, two  combined  (air  and  ground) 
missions,  and  a  Joint  Brazil-United 
States  Military  Co-Mission  stationed  in 
Latin-American  countries. 

In  addition  to  training  the  people  of 
those  countries  in  military  organization, 
planning,  and  operations,  the  members  of 
the  Army  mission  aid  the  people  in 
maintaining  and  improving  coastal  and 
inland  harbors,  rivers,  roads,  etc. 

The  establishment  of  healthful  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  raising,  breeding, 
and  slaughtering  cattle  has  been  a  prime 
function  of  the  Army  veterinarians  as- 
signed to  military  missions.  Medical  sup- 
plies were  sent  to  one  country  in  Latin 
America  recently,  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  an  Army  veterinarian  a  serious 
cattle  epidemic  was  stamped  out. 

Army  officers  assigned  to  air  missions 
instruct  in  flight  training  and  survey 
the  countries  from  the  air,  charting  sug- 
gested sites  for  the  development  of 
future  airports. 

Panama  Canal 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  one  of  the  world's  most  difficult 
engineering  feats.  It  was  built  by  our 
Army  in  eight  years  after  twenty-five 
years  of  effort  by  French  corporations 
were  crowned  with  failure. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  presents  a 
special  job  in  government.  The  governor 
has  always  been  an  officer  of  the  Army 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  mili- 


tary and  civilian  assistants.  In  time  of 
war,  however,  the  Governor  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Commanding  General 
of  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Alaska  Communications  System 

Operations  of  radio  and  telegraph  sta- 
tions for  civilian  and  Army  use  between 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Army.  The  law  or- 
ganizing the  Alaska  Communications 
System  states  that  it  has  both  military 
and  civilian  functions.  The  system  is  the 
principal  means  through  which  civilians 
in  Alaska,  as  well  as  Government  agen- 
cies, maintain  fast  communication  with 
the  United  States. 

The  system  consists  of  35  radio  sta- 
tions in  Alaska  itself,  including  five  prin- 
cipal stations :  Anchorage,  Juneau, 
Ketchikan,  Fairbanks,  and  Adak.  The 
key  station  of  the  entire  system  is  at 
Seattle,  Washington.  Into  this  Army 
communications  net  some  200  privately 
owned  and  operated  radio  stations  in 
canneries,  mining  camps,  logging  camps, 
and  isolated  communities  throughout 
Alaska  connect. 


MAPPING 


DISTRESS  AID 


ATOMIC  RESEARCH 


About  40  commissioned  officers,  550 
enlisted  men,  and  some  150  specialist 
civilian  employees  operate  the  system. 
The  ACS  was  of  great  military  value 
during  the  war,  and  continues  to  be  of 
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value  during  peace.  Congress  appropri- 
ated approximately  $300,000  for  its  op- 
eration during  the  present  year.  The 
system  is  receiving,  however,  about 
$800,000  in  fees  for  civilian,  commercial, 
and  personal  messages.  All  such  funds 
are  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  government  traffic 
on  the  system  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
civilian  traffic. 

As  the  Arctic  region  becomes  more  im- 
portant in  international  affairs,  the  ACS 
will  become  of  increasing  value  to  our 
national  security. 

Exploration  and  Mapping 

Since  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  led 
an  expedition  across  the  American  con- 
tinent in  1803,  our  Army  has  been  active 
in  the  exploration,  surveying,  and  map- 
ping of  the  United  States.  Overland 
routes  and  maps  supplied  by  the  Army 
to  frontier  settlers  greatly  facilitated 
western  expansion  of  our  nation. 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  our 
Army  supplied  valuable  assistance  to 
private  and  governmental  map-making 
agencies  by  ground  surveys  and  making 
serial  photographs  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  our  western  states.  In 
order  to  provide  accurate  information 
for  global  air  travel,  our  Army  is 
presently  engaged  in  a  world-wide  map- 
ping project. 

What  are  some  emergency  assign- 
ments zvhich  logically  fall  to  the  Army? 

Disaster  Relief 

The  Army  has  often  been  called  upon 
to  aid  the  suffering  and  to  maintain 
order  in  disaster.  The  blizzards  in  the 
New  England  states,  the  tornadoes  in 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  other  states, 
the  floods  along  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,    the    hurricanes    in    Florida 


and  other  southern  states  are  but  a  few 
of  the  disasters  in  which  the  Army  was 
first  on  the  spot  with  essential  needs. 

Floods  along  the  Ohio  have  caused 
such  widespread  destruction  and  peril 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  Army. 
Supply  and  care  of  the  refugees  took 
place  so  efficiently  that  little  notice  of  the 
Army's  part  came  to  public  attention. 

In  1926  when  news  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  hurricane  reached  the  United 
States,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  hours 
before  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
aid,  including  two  military  hospitals, 
were  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster in  Army  transports  under  the 
supervision  of  Army  personnel.  Other 
disasters  in  which  the  Army  has  as- 
sisted are  the  San  Francisco  fire  and 
earthquake  of  1906,  the  Mississippi 
River  floods  of  1912  and  1937,  the  Gal- 
veston flood  of  1915,  the  Vermont  flood 
of  1927,  and  the  New  England  hurricane 
of  1940. 

Troops  may  be  used  as  rescue  forces. 
Army  planes  search  areas  for  persons  in 
distress.  They  drop  supplies  and  medical 
aid  to  them,  and  air  and  ground  crews 
carry  injured  persons  to  safety. 

What  activities  of  the  Army  in  mili- 
tary fields  have  contributed  to  national 
IV  elf  are? 

Army  Medical  Developments 

One  of  the  foremost  contributions  of 
our  Army  is  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search. This  includes  advancements  in 
sanitation,  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  and  surgical  techniques. 

The  Army's  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever  has  brought  relief  to  untold 
thousands  of  citizens  of  our  southern 
states  as  well  as  to  millions  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
alone,   27,000   people   died   from  yellow 
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fever  from  1847  to  1878.  Yellow  fever  is 
practically  nonexistent  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Under  Army  supervision,  civilian  or- 
ganizations cooperated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atabrine,  a  new  drug  that  is 
more  effective  than  quinine  in  the  con- 
trol of  malaria.  The  Army's  experience 
in  the  use  of  sulfa  drugs,  penicillin,  and 
blood  plasma  are  proving  of  great  benefit 
in  the  fight  against  infection. 

New  surgical  methods  and  techniques 
brought  out  by  the  Army  during  World 
War  II  are  being  used  by  civilian  doc- 
tors throughout  the  nation. 

Army  Aviation   Research 

Many  advances  in  civil  aviation  have 
been  made  possible  and  air  travel  made 
safer  by  our  Army's  research  program. 

In  1920  an  Army  sergeant  made  the 
first  jump  from  an  airplane  in  a  free- 
type  parachute.  Anti-knock  aviation  fuel, 
retractable  landing  gear,  air-cooled  en- 
gines, oil  coolers,  de-icers,  and  plastic 
windshields  are  a  few  Army-developed 
contributions  to  commercial  air  travel. 

Army  Communications   and   Radar 

Developments  in  communications  and 
radar  by  the  Army  have  widespread 
civilian  uses.  One  example  is  the  light, 
two-way  radio  now  used  by  many  city 
fire  and  police  departments. 

Radar  spotting  of  icebergs,  storms, 
and  lost  aircraft  have  saved  ships, 
warned  of  approaching  storms,  and 
brought  planes  in  to  safe  landings.  GCA 
— ground  control  approach — used  so 
successfully  by  the  Army  to  bring  in 
bombers  to  fog-bound  fields,  is  now 
available  to  commercial  air  lines. 

An  "optical  cane"  for  the  blind,  based 
on  radar,  is  in  experimental  stages  of 
development. 


Atomic  Energy 

Atomic  energy,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  discoveries,  was  developed  un- 
der military  supervision.  The  Army  di- 
rected and  controlled  thousands  of  ci- 
vilian specialists  and  workmen  in  the 
creation  of  this  revolutionary  source  of 
power.  Although  this  work  was  a  secret 
war  project  which  cost  2  billion  dollars, 
the  cost  was  not  a  war  loss,  for  the 
scientific  know-how  and  production  fa- 
cilities which  were  combined  to  produce 
the  world's  most  destructive  weapon  are 
now  being  turned  to  projects  that  hold 
great  promise  for  peacetime  living. 


-  IT  HAS  NEVER  FAILED 
IN   ITS   DUTY . 


Conclusion 

The  activities  we  have  discussed  here 
are  examples  of  what  our  Army  does 
besides  fight.  They  are  not  foreign  to 
its  mission,  for  as  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  P.  Patterson  recently  said :  "The 
Army  sees  itself  today,  as  in  the  1770's, 
as  the  servant  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  dedicated  to  doing  the  people's 
bidding,  whether  it  be  to  fight  foreign 
foes,  govern  enemy  areas  overseas,  re- 
lieve the  victims  of  flood  or  fire  at  home, 
or  do  whatever  else  the  Congress  may 
direct  it  to  do.  Strong  or  weak,  praised 
or  criticized,  it  has  never  failed  in  its 
duty,  and  it  never  will." 

{Adapted  from  ARMY  TALK  by  special 
permission  of  the  War  Department  Office  of 
Public  Relations.) 


A  Modern  Miracle 


By  William  H.  Jernagin,  D.D. 


Dr.  Jernagin  is  pastor  of 
Mount  Carmel  Baptist  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  President 
of  the  National  Baptist  Sunday 
School  and  B.T.U.  Congress ; 
Director  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
reau, National  Fraternal  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Churches  in  Amer- 
ica ;  active  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America ;  and  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  numerous 
other  national  and  local  organ- 
izations championing  the  cause 
of  the  common  people. 

Dr.  Channing  H.  Tobias  recently  com- 
mented on  Dr.  Jernagin  in  his  Guest  Edi- 
torial Column,  appearing  in  New  York  Age, 
under  the  title  "Productive  After  Seventy." 
He  states  briefly,  ".  ,  .  though  more  than 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  during  the  past 
year  he  made  a  special  tour  of  the  Far 
Eastern  bases  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  to  give  a  series  of  talks  to  the 
men  of  the  armed  forces  located  in  those 
outposts." 

"A  Modern  Miracle"  is  one  of  the  stories 
from  this  pastor's  book,  Christ  at  the  Bat- 
tlefront. 

FROM  my  point  of  view,  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  the  following  account 
stands  out  in  my  memory  as  the 
most  pleasant  of  my  entire  ministry  of 
more  than  fifty  years  because  it  presents 
the  time  when  I  did  most  to  get  men  to 
accept  Christ  and  His  way  of  life.  It  is 
miraculous  to  me  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  be  overcome.  Thus  I 
set  it  here  in  a  category  to  itself  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  inspire  and  strengthen 
others  interested  in  soul-saving,  as  it 
encouraged  me  and  those  present  when 
it  happened. 

The  event  occurred  at  Manila,  P. I.,  on 


the  evening  of  November  6, 
1945,  during  a  mass  meeting 
for  Negro  troops  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  29th  Quarter- 
master Bn.  to  hear  my  mes- 
sage of  goodwill.  The  first 
problem  was  that  I  was  late 
arriving  because  of  the  con- 
gestion of  service  personnel 
at  the  time  of  my  tour.  Sec- 
ondly, because  my  guide 
Chaplain  James  G.  Bean  had 
been  in  Manila  for  just  a  few  days  and 
was  not  familiar  with  the  location  of  the 
units,  hence  I  arrived  forty  minutes  late 
for  a  7  o'clock  meeting,  which  was  to 
precede  a  USO  show  scheduled  for  8 
p.m.  Because  of  the  prospect  of  seeing 
a  USO  show  many  American  Whites, 
Filipinos  and  Negro  soldiers  along  with 
civilians  had  come  to  this  large  outdoor 
theatre  unaware  of  the  meeting  that  was 
to  precede  the  show.  The  audience  in- 
cluded more  than  3,500  people. 

A  service  of  worship,  conducted  by 
Chaplain  Brow,  was  held  before  my 
message  was  delivered.  However,  due 
to  some  slip-up  in  the  program  the  prayer 
and  hymns  were  followed  by  two  rendi- 
tions of  popular  numbers  by  servicemen. 
These  swing  numbers  were  enthusias- 
tically received  by  the  entire  audience. 
I  have  never  heard  very  much  popular 
music,  but  judging  from  the  applause 
of  this  audience  I  was  sure  that  the 
performers  had  satisfied  them  completely 
with  their  numbers  and  they  were  ready 
for  more. 

Naturally,  I  was  disturbed  by  this  un- 
timely.    unfitting,    distracting    insertion. 
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but  was  helpless  to  do  anything  about 
it.  My  military  aide,  Chaplain  Robert  E. 
Penn,  said  to  me  that  he  would  suggest 
that  I  not  try  to  carry  on  in  view  of  the 
many  odds  against  me.  He  suggested 
that  I  just  say  "Hello"  and  "Goodbye" 
to  the  men, 

I  replied,  "No,  Penn,  God  has  never 
let  me  down,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let 
Him  down." 

Following  the  numbers  by  the  two 
soldiers  I  was  presented  to  the  audience, 
somewhat  afraid  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  sense  of  the  urgency  of  my  mis- 
sion. I  spoke  to  them  as  I  had  to  other 
groups  I  had  addressed.  I  told  them  of 
the  work  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Council  of  Negro  Churches  in  America, 
and  its  persistent  fight  for  all  Negro 
people.  I  told  them  of  the  Committee  of 
100  Negro  Ministers  who  had  assembled 
at  Washington  in  an  effort  to  make 
FEPC  permanent.  I  told  them  of  the 
fight  of  the  NAACP  for  returning 
servicemen.  I  told  them  of  the  advances 
that  had  been  made  by  Negroes  during 
the  war,  and  conveyed  to  them  the  per- 
sonal greetings  of  President  Truman; 
and  the  goodwill  of  the  American  people 
in  general  to  all  of  them  for  their  sac- 
rifices and  contributions  to  the  war 
effort  that  had  resulted  in  our  victory 
over  the  enemy.  I  assured  them  that  the 
people  back  home  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  have  them  returned  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  admonished  them  to 
carry  on  giving  the  best  they  had  in 
order  that  we  might  accept  the  more  dif- 
ficult task  of  winning  a  lasting  peace. 
Finally,  I  told  them  that  I  took  joy  in 
bringing  them  goodwill  from  God  and 
from  His  Christ.  I  pointed  out  to  them 
that  there  could  be  no  real  peace  unless 
Christ  was  put  first  in  our  lives  and  in 
our  thinking.  That  there  was  only  one 
thing  that  was  able  to  exalt  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation.  Righteousness.  I  re- 


minded them  that  sin  was  and  is  the 
reproach  of  any  people  and  I  appealed 
to  them  that  they  rethink  life,  that  they 
give  God  a  chance,  that  they  give  God 
praise  for  the  wonderful  blessing  of  life 
with  all  of  its  difficulties  and  its  satis- 
fying compensations  along  the  way.  I 
asked  that  those  who  would  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  task  of  rethinking  life 
would  come  forward  as  an  expression  of 
the  new  choice  they  had  made.  To  my 
surprise  and  amazement  four  hundred 
and  twenty-three  men  came  forward  ac- 
cepting Christ  and  pledging  themselves 
to  rethink  life  and  to  help  build  the  kind 
of  world  they  wanted  to  live  in  after  His 
way. 

This  was  the  most  thrilling  and  in- 
spiring of  all  my  experiences  and  it 
stands  out  in  my  memory  as  another  of 
the  times  when  God  has  come  most 
forcibly  into  my  ministry  to  strengthen 
me. 

To  be  sure  there  were  those  among 
them  who  had  already  become  weary  of 
the  responsibilities  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  came 
— Negroes,  Whites,  Filipinos — all  con- 
fessing that  mankind  needs  a  king ;  that 
there  is  one  Jesus  Christ,  who  if  tried 
will  prove  the  answer  to  all  of  our  in- 
dividual problems.  I  remember,  too,  the 
expression  on  the  faces  of  the  members 
of  the  USO  troupe,  as  they  thanked  me 
for  the  message.  They  too  were  sure  that 
there  was  needed  such  a  faith  in  our 
world  if  we  were  to  prove  ourselves  big 
enough  for  the  victory  we  had  so  re- 
cently been  blessed  with. 

I  am  thankful,  too,  for  the  words  of 
encouragement  and  of  appreciation  that 
came  frorh  the  men  following  the  meet- 
ing. They  came  to  the  little  chapel 
near  by  where  they  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  my  message  and  assured 
me  that  they  would  do  the  best  they 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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IT'S  not  the  fact  we're  in  love  that 
makes  the  calendar  so  screwy.  And 
we  really  aren't  crystal  gazers,  even 
though  we're  always  looking  into  the 
future.  It's  just  that  we  work  for  The 
Link. 

What  do  I  mean?  Well,  for  your 
benefit,  and  in  order  that  The  Link 
may  arrive  at  your  farthest  outposts  of 
the  world  by  the  first  of  the  month  it 
carries  on  its  cover,  we  have  a  new 
schedule  of  deadlines.  (A  deadline  is  the 
date  you  have  to  get  your  copy  in  by, 
if  you're  an  editor.  This  is  sort  of  like 
attaining  your  objective  during  maneu- 
vers by  the  hour  specified.  In  our  case 
we  wouldn't  be  shot  at  sunrise  if  we 
failed,  but  we  probably  would  be  sending 
you  magazines  with  a  few  blank  pages 
here  and  there.) 

Under  our  new  schedule,  copy  is  being 
submitted  for  its  first  printing  three 
months  ahead  of  publication  date.  This 
means  that  actually  we  are  choosing 
stories,  typing  them  up,  securing  illustra- 
tions, and  making  a  rough  skeleton  of 
The  Link  jour  months  in  advance. 
Thus,  your  November  Link  was  in  the 
printer's  hands  on  August  1,  went  shut- 
tling back  and  forth  between  us  in  its 
various  stages  of  galley,  dummy,  page 
proof,  and  finished  magazine  for  the 
next  eight  weeks,  and  was  ready  for 
mailing  on  October  1.  This  gives  it  a 
whole  month  to  rpach  you,  out  there 
wherever  you  are ! 


. . .  WELL. 

ALMOST!  11/^ 


Of  course,  it's  a  little  confusing  to  be 
looking  for  pictures  of  a  large  Thanks- 
giving bird  when  the  calendar  tells  us 
tomorrow  is  the  fourth  of  July  and  the 
kids  are  shooting  cap  pistols  out  in  the 
street.  And  it's  rather  hard  to  keep  our 
minds  on  Santa  Claus  in  his  fur-trimmed 
red  velvet  when  the  thermometer  tells 
us  it's  a  sizzling  August  day  and  we 
have  a  date  to  go  swimming  after  work. 
The  Editor  has  a  reminder  on  his  desk 
to  write  a  Christmas  editorial  before  he 
goes  on  his  vacation. 

But  we're  glad  to  do  this  for  you,  and 
we'd  even  push  the  calendar  ahead  a  few 
more  weeks  and  confuse  our  befuddled 
minds  even  further,  to  get  The  Link 
to  you  on  time.  The  mails  must  go 
through !  So  if  we  still  haven't  gone  far 
enough  in  this  direction,  be  sure  to  let 
us  know,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
improve  the  service.  We  aim  to  please! 
— Laura  Gibbs 


Answers  to  Passing  Parade  Quiz 

You  should  find  the  following  17  kinds  of  people  in  the  letter  box  on  page  10. 

1.  Arab ;  2.  Armenian ;  3.  Briton  ;  4.  Dane ;  5.  Fin  ;  6.  German ;  7.  Greek ;  8.  Hindu  r 
9.  Indian;  10.  Negro;  11.  Pole;  12.  Russian;  13.  Slav;  14.  Spaniard;  15.  Swiss;  16. 
Turk. 


How  easy  it  is  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  now  we  see 
through  a  glass  "darkly"  when 
we  consider  the  matter  of  prayer  1  How 
effortless  to  grant  that  God  "moves  in 
a  mysterious  way,  His  wonders  to  per- 
form!" and  that  prayers  of  personal, 
selfish  petition  (the  "gimme"  brand), 
mean  little  or  nothing  in  the  divine 
scheme  of  things. 

For  more  lads  went  into  battle  pray- 
ing than  will  ever  return  to  us,  and 
thousands  more,  who  themselves  scorned 
to  pray,  were  mantled  with  the  appre- 
hensive prayers  of  loved  ones.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  return  indicates  no  lack 
of  concern  on  the  Lord's  part,  but  only 
that  the  divine  "beam"  for  this  particular 
fighting  man  did  not  coincide  with  our 
own  human  and  earthly  desire  for  him, 
our  own  great  and  hungry  physical  need 
of  him.  Many  of  us  became  embittered 
by  the  way  the  die  was  cast,  many 
straightway  turned  against  God. 

This  sort  of  attitude,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  indicative  of  an  extremely  short- 
sighted and  disastrous  type  of  reasoning. 
We  push  aside,  as  unimportant,  the 
"wonders"  an  all-loving  Father  is  en- 
deavoring to  consummate.  While  profess- 
ing to  believe  Him  omnipotent,  all- 
knowing,  far  wiser  than  we,  we  still 
insist  upon  a  happy  ending,  an  ending 
a-la-Hollywood  to  our  little  personal 
saga!  (Hypochondriacs,  infants,  all  with 
arrested  development  demand  the  same.) 
swered ;  not  in  my  way,  not  iiLvour  way, 


but  in  God's  way.  These  pontoons  of  faith 
we  must  lay  down  if  we  are  to  be  in 
any  sense  logical  or  adult  But  the 
point  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  over  is 
that  prayers  offered  for  the  salvation 
of  our  personal  skins,  the  skins  of  our 
loved  ones,  or  for  petty  earthly  con- 
veniences or  comforts  haven't  one  iota 
the  worth  or  the  power  of  prayers  of- 
fered for  the  salvaging  of  our  manhood, 
our  trust,  or  the  "larger  good."  For  in 
God's  good  time  things  will  happen  to 
you  and  to  me  according  to  the  Divine 
Design  for  us,  personally  and  eternally. 
In  closing  may  I  venture  to  state  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  humble  writer,  Ij 
there  are  many  types  of  prayer,  and  the  ■ 
least  of  these  is  the  prayer  of  "petition." 
For  between  the  "sons  of  God"  and  God 
Himself  there  is  a  fraternity  of  helpful- 
ness and  camaraderie  that  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  word  "communion."  To 
attain  a  profound  spirit  of  worship,  to 
attain  "contact,"  demands  a  quietness, 
a  submissive  listening  for  the  still,  small 
voice  which  is  at  the  root  of  Good,  of 
Understanding,  and  is  a  drawbridge  be- 
tween the  Finite  and  the  Infinite.  The 
"gimme"  prayer  has  no  place  here,  as 
we  wait,  in  serenity  and  faith,  the  per- 
formance of  God's  ultimate  "wonders." 
—MARK  CRANE 


,    Life's  Leaven 

A  kindly  deed,  a  generous  thought 

Are  Life's  most  perfect  leaven, 
And  each  a  treasure  never  bought 

In   either  earth  or  heaven. 
We  have  to  give  them  as  we  go. 

Another's  life  to  bless; 
And  in  the  giving  we  shall  know 

The  road  to  happiness. 

— Anon. 
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USEFULNESS 


THE  man  in  the  cartoon  might  be  of 
real  service  but  he  has  no  ambition 
to  make  good  on  the  job  given  him. 
He  plans  to  fail,  hoping  that  another 
and  easier  task  will  be  assigned  him. 
This  man  is  physically  able  to  do  the 
task  well  but  he  deliberately  purposes  to 
be  useless  and  he  is  fostering  the  habit 
of  doing  incorrectly  the  tasks  assigned 
him — the  habit  of  muffing  the  ball.  If  he 
gets  to  the  front,  if  he  is  ever  so  honored, 
this  slovenly  habit  of  failure  to  perform 
duties  correctly  may  cause  the  loss  of  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  many  of  his 
comrades.  The  man  who  forms  the  habit 
of  hitting  the  nail  or  the  stake  on  the 
head  with  every  stroke  will  form  the 
habit  of  usefulness  and  efficiency  and  he 
will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  whatever 
organization  he  is  assigned. 

"A  ship,  docked  at  a  certain  station, 
needed  an  emergency  longshore  crew. 
Soldiers  volunteered  but  more  help  was 
needed.  The  chaplain  at  this  post  who 
had  done  longshoring  to  help  pay  his 
expenses  through  school  grabbed  the 
winch  driver's  seat  and  moved  the  cargo 
without  dropping  a  slingload."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  very  useful 
service,  rendered  voluntarily  and  willing- 
ly, was  greatly  appreciated,  and  made 
for  increased  good  will  and  co-operation 
in  the  chaplain's  activities.  The  efficient 
chaplain  and  the  efficient  service  man 
make  themselves  useful  whenever  and 
wherever  their  services  are  needed. 
The   good   soldier   of   Christ   is   ever 


"If  you  hit  me  once  more. 
I'm    going    to    get    sore!" 


alert  to  see  opportunities  to  render 
needed  service.  When  Paul  was  saved 
from  shipwreck  he  landed  at  Melita  and 
there  he  made  himself  useful  by  gather- 
ing sticks  for  the  fire  to  warm  the  cold 
victims  of  shipwreck.  The  Great  Apostle 
was  not  above  doing  the  so-called  little 
and  menial  services  that  needed  to  be 
done. 

When  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  begin- 
ning his  religious  work  in  Chicago  he 
would  go  out  and  assemble  many  chil- 
dren in  the  alleys,  bring  them  to  the 
building  where  his  Sunday  School  was 
held,  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  and 
place  them  in  Sunday  School  classes. 
The  great  evangelist  was  willing  to  use 
his  hands  in  washing  the  hands  and  faces 
of  alley  urchins  that  they  might  learn 
how  to  live  clean  lives.  The  good  soldier 
of  Christ  is  willing  to  serve  not  only 
in  the  spotlight  where  he  is  warmly 
applauded  but  also  in  the  background 
unseen  and  unhonored  by  the  multitude. 
The  good  soldier  of  Country  and  of  God 
sees  and  improves  opportunities  for 
service.  He  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
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go  beyond  duty  and  to  do  the  plus  in 
usefulness.  Wherever  he  is  stationed  he 
is  a  valuable  asset  and  not  a  liability. 

It  was  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  The  place  was  Cuba.  A  soldier  by 
the  name  of  Kissinger  was  working  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  one  in  which  Major 
Walter  Reed  and  four  other  doctors 
were  studying  yellow  fever — seeking  to 
discover  how  it  is  transmitted,  Kissinger 
overheard  the  doctors  saying  that  the 
success  of  their  work  demanded  that 
another  offer  himself  as  a  victim  of  the 
dread  disease.  Kissinger  thought  seri- 
ously, and  the  following  day  offered  him- 
self. Said  Major  Reed:  "In  my  opinion 
this    exhibition    of   moral    courage    has 


never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  States." 

Kissinger,  having  subjected  himself 
to  the  bite  of  the  deadly  mosquito,  be- 
came desperately  ill.  For  eight  days  in 
the  throes  of  death  he  suffered  excruci- 
ating pain,  but  he  recovered.  From  his 
case  the  doctors  learned  more  about 
yellow  fever  than  they  had  learned  in  all 
the  previous  eight  years  of  intensive 
study.  The  world  knows  the  results  and 
Dr.  Reed  wrote  his  wife:  "I  would 
shout  for  joy  that  Heaven  has  permitted 
me  to  make  this  discovery." 

Kissinger,  heroic  soldier  of  Country 
and  of  Christ,  saw  an  opportunity  to  en- 
large his  usefulness  and  he  improved  it. 
— Chaplain  Alva  J.  Brasted 


A  MODERN  MIRACLE    {Continued  from  page   34) 


could  to  bring  about  the  society  of  men 
who  were,  in  fact,  brothers. 

On  the  following  morning  I  departed 
Manila  by  auto  for  San  Fernando,  La 
Union,  Luzon,  a  city  some  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Manila.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  life  of  the  native  people.  I  saw 
them  in  their  markets,  schools,  homes 
and  on  their  little  farms.  I  saw  the  price 
these  people  living  in  the  rural  areas 
had  paid  for  the  war.  The  retreating 
Japanese  armies  had  taken  everything 
in  their  path  and  now  these  people  were 
paying  in  suffering  for  what  we  all  have 
been  too  blind  to  prevent.  Here  I  was 
warmly  received  as  I  had  been  before 
and  I  met  with  the  Negro  Chaplains  of 
the  area.  As  had  been  done  in  other 
places    a   mass   meeting   was    arranged 


where  I  addressed  some  two  thousand  of 
our  troops.  I  visited  them  in  their  camps 
and  they  were  happy  to  have  me.  It  was 
my  pleasure  here  to  visit  for  the  first 
time  a  Red  Cross  Canteen.  It  was  staffed 
with  Negro  personnel,  but  serving  all 
troops.  I  found  later  that  the  same  situa- 
tion existed  in  Manila  where  separate 
and  mixed  staffs  served  both  Negro, 
White  and  Filipino  service  personnel.  I 
was  very  happy  to  note  this  arrangement 
and  I  was  informed  that  it  worked  well. 
I  was  assured  by  all  staff  members  with 
whom  I  talked  that  this  was  the  best  way 
to  function.  That  servicemen,  like  all 
people,  associate  with  people  they  want 
to  associate  with  and  that  it  is  unfair 
to  set  up  barriers  limiting  the  free  choice 
of  any  individual. 


'oplc  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion  {first  week)  : 

WHY  ARE  YOU  A  CHRISTIAN? 

>^^   R.oJ»e^  Qadfie^  J.lHtiten, 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  rejerences: 

1.  Why  was  Jesus  so  severe  with  mere  formalism  in  religion?  (Matthew  23  :25-28; 
Luke  20:45-47) 

2.  Why  should  zve  avoid  Pharisaism?  (Luke  18:11) 

3.  Is  bigotry  still  a  dangerous  thing?  (Genesis  43:32;  Numbers  11:26-29;  Mark 
9:38) 

4.  How  did  Paul  show  how  important  our  loyalty  to  Christ  may  become  to  us? 
(Philippians  1:21) 

5.  How  did  Jesus  stress  the  importance  of  continuing  to  follow  His  teachings? 
(John  8:31;  15:7,8) 


•  Resource  material: 

WHY  are  you  a  Christian?  Did  you 
ever  ask  yourself  this  question  ?  Perhaps 
you  should  1  For  a  Christian  may  take 
his  stand  for  Christ  from  very  unworthy 
motives.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it  from 
this  standpoint? 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  young  man 
who  decides  that  he  will  join  his  parents' 
church  and  call  himself  a  Christian  be- 
cause his  family  has  always  been  affili- 
ated with  that  church.  He  doesn't  know 
too  much  about  its  teachings.  He  has  no 
consuming  passion  to  follow  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour.  He  has  no  thought  of 
using  his  membership  in  that  church  as 
a  means  to  remedying  the  wrongs  in  the 
world  or  lifting  the  banner  of  Christ 
where  lost  souls  may  see  it  and  turn  to 
Him. 

This   young  man's   decision   to   be   a 


Christian  is  hardly  that  at  all,  you  see. 
It  is  a  decision  to  be  a  Baptist  or  a 
Lutheran  or  a  Methodist  from  much 
the  same  reasons  that  he  would  decide 
to  be  a  Mason  or  an  Odd  Fellow. 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  worthy  motive 
for  being  a  Christian  ?  Do  you  think  this 
motive,  if  it  is  only  this,  will  enable  the 
young  man  to  be  a  (Christian  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word? 

Or  here  is  another  young  fellow  who 
decides  to  become  a  Christian — not 
merely  a  church  member — but  his  de- 
cision is  made  because  of  his  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  dying  with  sins  unfor- 
given.  He  fears  to  die  without  Christ 
more  than  he  fears  to  live  without  Him. 
The  young  man  would  not  become  a 
Christian  at  all  if  he  did  not  believe  in 
a  hereafter  where  he  might  be  eternally 
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shut  off  from  the  love  and  the  mercy  of 
God  because  of  not  having  been  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  in  this  present  life. 
That  worries  him  more  than  any  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  his  Christian  oppor- 
tunities here  and  nozv. 

Maybe  you  do  not  think  this  is  a  real 
problem.  I  know  of  a  well-educated  man 
who  uses  alcoholic  beverages  to  great 
excess  and  I  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  that  he  drinks  because  he  has 
a  terrible  fear  of  eternal  punishment 
after  this  life.  He  fears  death;  he  fears 
to  go  into  the  life  beyond  this,  and  he 
drinks  to  drown  his  fears. 

More  than  one  man  has  become  a 
Christian  because  of  such  fear.  It  drives 
him  to  commit  his  life  to  Christ  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Greater  than  his 
desire  to  live  well  is  his  fear  of  dying 
badly.  Instead  of  a  consuming  passion 
to  live  his  best,  his  motive  is  to  be  able 
to  live  happily  and  well  in  the  next  life. 

But  many  men  accept  the  Christian 
faith  from  a  better  reason :  they  want  to 
devote  their  lives  to  a  Cause  that  they 
believe  to  be  greater  than  any  other. 
They  accept  the  Cause  of  promoting  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  much  as  a  man  volun- 
teers for  duty  in  the  armed  services  of 
his  country.  A  high  sense  of  loyalty 
motivates  them.  They  feel  they  must  be 
•Christians  because  only  in  that  way  can 
they  do  their  part  in  bringing  the  King- 
dom of  God  to  earth.  Reason  tells  them 
they  should  do  it  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  They  move  from  the  same  logic 
that  tells  a  man  he  should  take  out  life 
insurance  or  open  a  savings  account.  It 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  So  they  do  it. 

Many  another  man  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian because  he  believes  in  a  Person. 
That  Person  stands  so  clearly  before 
him  as  to  challenge  him  to  take  up  a 
cross  and  follow  Him.  Greater  than  the 
Cause  is  the  One  who  gives  life  and 
; substance  and  validity  to  the  Cause.  To 


espouse  the  Cause  demands  the  allegiance 
of  one's  head;  to  accept  and  follow  de- 
mands the  full,  warm  loyalty  of  a  heart. 

Do  you  recall  that  moment  in  one  of 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  where  the 
Queen,  Guinevere,  stands  before  the 
tribunal  of  her  own  heart  and  in  humility 
and  deep  contrition  reviews  her  weak- 
ness and  her  wayward  love  for  Lancelot  ? 
How  many  times  those  words  of  hers 
have  deserved  to  stand  out  in  our  own 
memories  when  she  declares  that  we 
must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it, 
not  Lancelot  nor  another. 

But  we  who  are  earnest  Christians 
should  never  forget  how  Paul  showed  us 
the  heights  to  which  our  loyalty  to 
Christ  can  bring  us  if  we  sincerely  strive 
to  follow  Him.  That  great  planter  of 
Christian  churches  had  not  followed 
Christ  for  naught.  Shipwrecked,  stoned, 
persecuted  in  many  ways  but  always 
refusing  to  deny  his  Lord,  Paul  learned 
quickly  that  nothing  else  mattered  so 
much  as  his  utter  loyalty  to  Christ.  He 
summed  up  his  loyalty  one  day  in  this 
unforgettable  statement  that  has  stood 
like  a  monument  ever  since :  "For  me  to 
live  is  Christ." 

You  too  can  attain  to  a  similar  loy- 
alty if  you  are  willing  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls 
that  will  beset  you. 

Pharisaism  is  such  a  pitfall  and 
Jesus  did  His  best  to  warn  us  of  its 
terrible  dangers.  He  saw  how  deadly 
it  had  been  to  religious  genuineness 
and  to  spiritual  growth.  We  must  never 
feel  that  we  have  kept  the  spirit  of  the 
law  if  we  have  kept  only  the  letter  of  it. 

We  should  try  hard  to  avoid  bigotry 
in  any  form.  Jesus  tried  always  to  show 
us  the  way  of  tolerance  for  the  sincere 
beliefs  of  others.  There  is  room  for 
difference  in  our  religious  beliefs  if  we 
sincerely  try  to  follow  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour. 


^OfUc^alki 


B>if.  (Ic^he/d  Qa4yfiaA,  JlmUien 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HOW  ARE  YOU  DOING? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  is  it  so  important  that  a  man  do  his  very  best  in  everything  he  undertakes f 
(Colossians  3  :23,  24;  Ecclesiastes  9  :10) 

2.  Should  our  enthusiasm  carry  over  into  our  religious  life?  (Acts  22:3;  Philip- 
pians  3  :14) 

3.  Should  we  not  seek  to  have  God's  approval  upon  our  zvork?  (John  5  :44) 

4.  How  timely  are  Biblical  warnings  against  laziness?  (Proverbs  6:6-8;  12:24; 
13:4;  19:15) 

5.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ivith  Paul's  challenge  to  every  Christian?  (Philip- 
pians  3:13,  14) 


•  Resource  material: 

ONE  day  I  was  waiting  for  the  light 
to  change  at  an  important  corner  on 
Fifth  Avenue  when  a  friend  of  mine 
swung  across  the  intersection  with  the 
traffic  and  greeted  me  with  this  so- 
common  salutation:  "How  are  you 
doing?" 

When  I  had  returned  his  greeting  and 
he  had  hurried  on  to  his  desk,  I  was  con- 
scious of  something  akin  to  resentment. 
Was  it  any  of  his  business  how  I  was 
doing?  Then  I  realized  that  it  was  some 
of  his  business.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  is 
some  of  yoxir  business  too. 

For  you  and  I  live  in  a  world  so  very 
small  that  every  man  reaches  out  and 
touches  many  others,  for  good  or  ill. 
The  fact  that  many  of  us  are  absolute 
strangers  has  no  bearing  at  all  upon 
the  truth  that  we  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned with  what  the  other  does. 

Unless  I  am  sadly  mistaken,  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  that  was  fired  at  the  great 
heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  dire  con- 


sequences for  those  who  fancied  them- 
selves to  be  his  enemies,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  were  his  friends.  The  days  of 
reconstruction  in  the  war-shattered 
South  might  have  been  vastly  different 
if  a  zealot  had  not  blunderingly  ended  the 
one  life  that  could  have  done  most  to 
heal  the  bitter  wounds  and  the  hatreds 
that  seethed  beneath  them.  It  is  the  old, 
old  story  of  a  pebble  tossed  into  a  placid 
lake;  the  first  small  concentric  circles 
widen  out  and  out  and  away  until  they 
touch  the  farthest  shoreline. 

Life  is  like  that.  None  of  us  lives  to 
himself  alone.  "How  are  you  doing?"  is 
a  sensible  question.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
it  is  a  necessary  question.  If  my  friend 
had  not  asked  it  of  me,  casually  enough 
and  with  no  warning  whatever,  someone 
else  would  have  prodded  me  with  it — or 
an  hour  would  have  come  when  I  should 
have  had  to  sit  down  with  myself  and 
face  it  soberly  and  alone. 

Suppose  I  pass  that  salutation  on  to 
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you!  "How  are  yon  doing?"  Please 
don't  resent  it  and  shy  away  from  it.  You 
may  have  within  you  the  abiHties  to  be 
a  very  great  soldier  or  naval  officer; 
you  may  have  it  in  you  to  change  the 
course  of  history  through  your  contribu- 
tion to  some  one  of  the  many  avenues 
of  human  advancement.  One  of  you  who 
reads  these  lines  may  yet  fill  the  boots  of 
John  Philip  Sousa  or  Eli  Whitney  or 
Robert  Fulton,  You  may  improve  the 
Diesel  engine,  build  the  greatest  bridge 
or  dam  or  the  largest  telescope.  You 
may  find  a  way  to  make  better  steel  or 
cheaper  tungsten  or  lighter  aluminum. 

I  learn  that  my  modest  but  extremely 
able  physician  has  been  making  great 
strides  in  cancer  research.  One  day,  in 
World  War  II,  there  was  a  terrible 
explosion  aboard  a  British  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  it  was  this  young 
doctor's  duty  to  fly  there  from  Africa  to 
oversee  the  medical  work  with  the  hor- 
ribly burned  men.  He  quickly  discerned 
an  opportunity  to  do  research  work 
that  would  have  tremendous  conse- 
quences for  medical  science.  Probably 
that  conscientious  young  medic's  name 
will  go  down  in  medical  annals  because 
he  did  the  best  he  could  with  brilliant 
mind  and  skilled  fingers.  And  if  my 
preacher  friend  had  com.e  upon  that 
modest  young  medic  that  fateful  day  and 
had  asked  how  he  was  doing,  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  the  busy  doctor  to 
reply  that  he  was  making  history! 

How  do  you  know  that  you  may  not 
be  the  one  to  carry  such  research  to  even 
greater  accomplishments  within  your 
lifetime?  "How  are  yon  doing?" 

If  you  aren't  doing — if  you  are  just  a 
mariner  who  hasn't  the  guts  to  be  a 
Columbus — are  you  prepared  for  the 
risks  of  being  a  might-have-been  ?  Re- 
member that  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est men  and  women  have  been  those  who 
defied  obstacles  and  braved  their  handi- 


caps and  refused  to  be  counted  out.  Some 
of  them,  even  when  they  felt  they  had 
good  grounds  for  not  starting  the  race, 
kept  on  until  they  took  the  lead  and 
were  acclaimed  winners. 

But  what  makes  winners?  Zeal,  for 
one  thing — the  dogged  ambition  to  get 
in  and  win.  The  goal  is  far  and  the  race 
will  be  hard,  but  what  good  is  an  easy 
race  ?  Zeal,  you  know,  isn't  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with.  "The  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up"  There  is  nothing 
gentle  nor  lily-fingered  about  that'r 

The  opposite  of  zeal  is  laziness.  In 
varying  degrees,  it  is  a  common  malady 
and  you  should  deal  with  it  with  a  firm 
hand  if  it  touches  you.  The  far-reaching 
results  of  that  young  Army  doctor's 
work  would  never  have  come  so  soon — 
if  at  all — if  he  had  been  a  clock-watcher, 
intent  on  doing  only  what  was  required 
of  him  and  nothing  more.  But  he  had  in- 
sight. He  saw  something  more  than  ter- 
rible symptoms.  And  so  he  set  to  work 
not  only  with  things  that  had  to  be  done 
but  also  with  what  might  be  done  that 
had  never  before  been  done.  It  is  the 
way  of  inventors  and  discoverers  in 
every  field. 

This,  you  see,  is  the  plus  quality  of 
the  work  that  any  good  workman  does 
who  refuses  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  be  content  with  mediocrity.  It  all 
goes  back  to  the  wise — and  challenging 
— statement  of  Emerson  that  even  the 
builder  of  a  better  mousetrap  will  find 
the  world  making  a  path  to  his  door. 

Now,  when  the  designers  of  rocket 
planes  and  skyscrapers  claim  and  re- 
ceive rewards  that  do  not  come  the  way 
of  makers  of  the  best  of  mousetraps,  it 
behooves  you  to  watch  your  step  and 
keep  an  eye  to  your  future. 

Do  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  level 
my  friend's  question  at  you :  "How  are 
you  doing?" 


"^Ofi^c^lcdkl 


Bi^  (lal»ent  QaAf/2A  Jllnine/i 


FOR   THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

GALLOPING— WHITHER  AND  WHY? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  can  zve  be  sure  that  God  is  interested  in  our  goals  in  life?  (Job  23:10; 
Prov.erbs  3  :6) 

2.  What  are  some  of  our  duties  as  Christians  today?   (Deuteronomy  6:17,  18a; 
Ecclesiastes  12:13;  I  Peter  2:17) 

3.  What  is  one  instance  where  we  should  think  of  stability  rather  than  swiftness? 
(I  Corinthians  16  :13  ;  Galatians  5:1) 

4.  How  did  Jesus  show  His  sense  of  urgency  in  divine  matters?    (Luke  2:49; 
12:50-53;  John  9:4,  5) 

5.  What  are  some  good  goals  for  the  Christians?  (Psalm  16:8a;  Matthew  10: 
22b;  Philippians  3:13,  14) 


•  Resource  material: 

ONE  of  our  prominent  literary  figures 
today  is  credited  with  the  statement  that 
men  will  not  gallop  hard  and  far  unless 
they  are  convinced  that  the  gallop  is 
worth  while.  A  very  wise  word,  for  you 
and  me  to  ponder  and  to  act  upon!  We 
should  demand  of  ourselves — each  of  us 
— ^that  we  know  whither  we  are  gallop- 
ing— and  why.  We  have  jested  about 
someone  being  all  dressed  up  but  with 
no  place  to  go.  That  may  be  laughable 
but  it  is  scarcely  deplorable.  That,  in 
itself,  wears  out  no  shoe  leather  and 
burns  up  no  automobile  tires.  A  much 
more  pitiful  sight  is  the  fellow  who 
dashes  madly  about,  burning  up  energy 
and  gasoline,  but  lacks  both  a  direction 
and  a  goal. 

Whither  are  you  going?  Do  you 
know?  If  you  don't,  wouldn't  it  be  sen- 
sible to  sit  and  study  the  map^  awhile 
before  stepping  on  the  gas?  Why  burn 


up  good  energy  in  a  frenzy  to  get  some- 
where, only  to  decide  that  you  have 
reached  the  wrong  spot  and  must  hustle 
back  to  start  all  over  again — going  then 
to  a  place  that  you  might  easily  have 
reached  in  the  first  place  without  frenzy 
and  without  futility? 

Be  sure  you  have  a  goal!  If  you  do 
not  have  one,  you  run  the  risk  of  being 
considered  either  immature  or  good-for- 
nothing.  A  man  who  gallops  over  a  foot- 
ball field  doesn't  do  it  for  exercise.  He 
does  it  to  reach  a  goal.  Anything  short 
of  that  will  never  run  up  a  score  or  win 
a  game.  Your  cheer-leaders  and  your 
rooters  in  life — and  you  have  more  of 
them  than  you  realize — will  have 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  without  prop- 
er reward  if  you  simply  charge  all  up 
and  down  the  place  but  never  get  near 
your  goal.  The  question  is  not  how  much 
you  sweat  or  even  whether  you  carry  off 
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your  share  of  the  scars-  of  battle.  The 
question  is  very  simple  and  direct  and 
practical :  "Did  you  rnake  any  touch- 
downs or  kick  any  goals?" 

Another  vital  thing  is  your  sense  of 
direction.  It's  pretty  bad  if  you  lose 
your  head  and  dash  down  the  field  to 
make  a  touchdown  behind  the  wrong 
goal-post!  Believe  me,  it's  bad  to  work 
hard  all  day  without  knowing  that  you 
are  headed  in  the  general  direction  that 
you  have  plotted  toward  your  goal  1  It's 
bad  for  you  and  it's  bad  for  those  who 
will  look  to  you  for  bread  and  butter. 
It's  bad  for  your  spirit — ^your  morale. 

Stand  some  day  on  a  street  corner  and 
study  the  faces  of  the  passersby  who 
have  passed  forty.  See  the  disillusion- 
ment, the  hardness,  the  defeats  that  look 
out  at  you  from  listless  eyes  and  drawn 
faces.  They  are  eyes  that  haven't  glis- 
tened beyond  goal-posts  while  crowds 
sang  out  their  names  and  beat  the  drums. 
Life  has  been  stingy  with  the  cheers  it 
has  dealt  them — and  the  letters  won 
have  been  few. 

But  there  are  other  faces  in  the  crowd. 
They  are  faces  that  radiate  confidence. 
They  tell  you,  with  their  quiet  poise,  that 
their  owners  have  got  pretty  much  what 
they  set  out  for  in  life.  The  whole  bear- 
ing indicates  a  sense  of  direction — and 
perhaps  all  the  earmarks  of  having  al- 
ready arrived! 

But  a  sense  of  direction  is  not  suf- 
ficient. You  may  have  the  best  goal 
possible  but  you  may  be  dawdling  toward 
it  at  a  snail's  pace.  You  need  a  sense  of 
urgency  along  with  your  sense  of  direc- 
tion. You  have  more  than  a  place  to  ar- 
rive at  ultimately:  you  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  there!  If  you  stand  there  at  that 
corner  to  watch  the  people  who  pass  you 
can  easily  tell  the  ones  whose  steps  have 
the  spring  of  urgency !  They  tread  their 
way  rapidly  among  the  dawdlers  because 
of  the  urgency  of  tasks  that  await  per- 


formance. There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Days 
come  to  a  close  all  too  soon!  Busy  men 
have  calendars — and  not  for  decorative 
purposes.  There  are  schedules  that  de- 
mand to  be  kept. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  Chris- 
tian faces  these  urgencies  if  he  is  like 
his  Lord.  Jesus  certainly  faced  them.  "He 
steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem." "I  must  work  the  works  of  him 
that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day"  That  high 
and  solemn  urgency  drove  men  like  Paul 
and  Savonarola  and  John  Wesley  and 
William  Booth  and  David  Livingstone. 
And  it  will  drive  us  if  we  once  get  the 
notion  that  the  Christian  life  is  the  best 
life  and  that  every  man  must  have  the 
chance  to  know  it  and  make  it  his  own. 

Some  of  us  call  this  urgency  by  a 
simpler  name — duty.  "The  stern  voice 
of  duty"  was  what  a  great  philosopher 
called  it.  It  minces  no  words  with  us. 
It  does  not  coddle  us  and  ask  gently  if 
we  don't  think  we  would  like  to  do  this 
or  that.  Its  tones  are  very  firm  and  clear 
— sometimes  stentorian  and  vociferous. 
And  it  does  us  no  good  at  all  to  try  to 
shut  our  ears  to  them.  God  has  other 
channels  than  human  ears  by  which  to 
bring  His  message  to  us ! 

By  the  way,  it  isn't  always  necessary 
or  wise  that  we  keep  at  a  gallop.  There 
are  times  when  speed  is  extravagance. 
Horse  and  rider  need  rest  and  refresh- 
ment— and  change  of  pace.  Not  long  ago 
a  friend  spoke  feelingly  of  the  healing 
for  mind  and  body  that  comes  when  a 
fisherman  stands  to  bathe  away  his 
cares  in  the  healing  silence  of  the  water 
in  lake  or  stream. 

But  a  wise  man,  when  a  gallop  is 
indicated,  will  ask  himself:  "Whither 
am  I  riding — and  why?"  "And  is  there 
really  a  rush  about  my  getting  there?" 
"If  there  is,  I'll  gallop— Aarc?  and  jar." 


^OfUc.'^cUkA. 


Btf>  lia^ne^i  GadfioA.  ludHen. 


FOR     THE      FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHY  DO  YOU  NEED  THE  CHURCH? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Can  zve  be  sure  that  Christ  would  give  the  Church  His  full  support  if  He  zvere 
here  on  earth  noiv?  (Luke  4:16;  Matthew  13:54;  Mark  6:2;  Matthew  16:18) 

2.  Why  did  Paul  persecute  the  Church  at  first?  (I  Corinthians  15:9;  Acts  8:3; 
9:1-6) 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  Paul's  complete  reversal  of  his  stand  against  the 
Church?  (Acts  9:15-22) 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  of  Christ  to  the  Church?  (Colossians  1:18;  I  Corin- 
thians 12:27) 

5.  What  are  some  practical  directions  for  us  in  the  Church  nozv?  (Colossians  3:12- 
17;  I  Peter  2:17;  5:2-7) 


•  Resource  material: 

HAVE  you  ever  asked  why  you  need 
the  Church  today?  Can  you  really  ques- 
tion seriously  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  much  to  offer  you?  Can  you  doubt 
that  our  Lord  would  find  a  place  in  the 
Church  today  if  He  were  here  on  earth, 
just  as  He  worked  in  the  synagogue  be- 
fore His  message  and  His  work  became 
the  foundation  for  the  Christian  Church? 
If  you  need  any  proof  of  the  confidence 
that  He  reposed  in  the  Church,  don't 
you  recall  that  He  told  Peter  that  not 
even  the  gates  of  hell  should  prevail 
against  it?  By  those  graphic  words  He 
made  it  clear  that  nothing  could  ever 
thwart  the  Christian  Church.  When  it  is 
that  important,  can  you  think  of  a  good 
reason  for  any  man  turning  his  back 
upon  it  and  denying  himself  all  it  has  to 
offer  him  now? 

The   Church  is  a   bulwark    to   us.   It 
is  a  strong  fortress,  standing  against  the 


evil  that  is  all  around  us.  It  is  like  the 
strong  wall  that  used  to  stand  guard 
against  the  marauders  that  laid  siege  to 
an  ancient  city.  It  is  like  the  strong  dikes 
that  today  hold  back  the  surging  waters 
of  a  great  river  that  would  flood  the  rich 
soil  of  the  farms  they  guard.  It  is  like 
a  mighty  army  deployed  to  resist  the 
host  of  the  enemy.  Or  it  is  a  huge  navy 
guarding  all  who  put  their  trust  in  it.  Or, 
to  modernize  the  figure  even  more,  it  is 
like  the  protective  covering  of  a  vast  air 
armada,  shielding  an  area  from  attack. 
To  change  the  figure,  the  Church  is 
a  vast  reservoir,  offering  refreshment 
and  life  to  a  great  area.  Some  of  you 
have  seen  a  great  engineering  project 
where,  with  tremendous  expenditures  of 
money  and  labor  and  materials,  a  stream 
has  been  turned  into  a  vast  expanse  of 
water  that  becomes  a  life-giving  blessing 
to  many. 
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Again,  the  Church  is  a  school  of  re- 
ligion. To  all  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  it  offers  instruction 
in  the  ways  of  life  and  truth  and  peace. 
Have  you  ever  seriously  wondered  what 
our  world  would  be  like  today  if  Christ 
had  not  lived  and  if  the  Church  had  not 
been  founded?  What  sort  of  house  of 
religion  would  stand  today  where  our 
rhurches  stand?  What  kind  of  book 
would  lie  open  on  some  altar  that  might 
have  been?  Or  would  there  be  any 
temple  of  faith  where  men  buy  and  sell 
and  go  about  their  work  in  your  town  ? 

Would  you  want  to  live  in  such  a 
town  ?  Are  you  glad  there  is  no  unknown 
altar  where  the  spire  of  your  church 
lifts  itself  today  in  the  town  where  you 
learned  to  walk  and  talk  and  ivorship? 

For  the  Church  is  also  a  sanctuary. 
In  it  is  the  healing  sense  of  the  presence 
of  God.  People  go  there  to  pray.  They 
find  it  a  place  apart,  a  place  to  come 
when  the  tides  of  weariness  and  worry 
are  pushing  against  them  from  every 
direction.  It  is  a  place  of  retreat  when 
they  are  weary  and  overborne.  It  is  a 
place  of  refreshment  when  they  are 
wasted  and  worn.  Some  of  them  have 
found  it  a  place  where  they  can  be  re- 
assured that  God  lives  and  moves  among 
us — and  that  brings  them  back  again 
and  again  when  they  hunger  for  peace 
as  they  hunger  for  bread. 

But  we  miss  a  great  truth  about  the 
Church  if  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  pas- 
sive thing.  It  is  a  citadel  from  which 
embattled  millions  of  strong  men  and 
women  stream  out  to  do  battle  with  sin 
and  every  evil  influence.  It  is  a  vast 
dynamo  that  pours  currents  of  power 
into  uncounted  agencies  and  activities 
that  girdle  the  world  with  influences  that 
heighten  its  moral  tone  and  tremendous- 
ly increase  its  spiritual  power.  If  some 
fiend  had  it  in  his  power  to  nullify  the 
world-wide  influences  of  the   Christian 


Church,  he  could  terribly  cripple  every 
good  cause  that  men  have  learned  to 
love  and  support. 

Well,  what  does  all  of  this  mean  to 
you?  Has  the  Church  won  your  alle- 
giance? If  it  hasn't,  has  it  been  her  fault 
— or  yours?  Has  she  presented  her 
cause  too  timidly  ?  Has  she  assumed  that 
you  were  more  interested  than  you  are? 
Has  she  been  too  sure  of  your  gratitude, 
discovered  instead  that  you  have  taken 
her  priceless  gifts  without  thanks? 

Perhaps  you,  like  many  others,  have 
appreciated  the  Church  but  have  failed 
to  give  her  much  of  yourself  or  of  your 
service.  She  wants  more  than  nominal 
allegiance.  She  must  have  more  than  your 
minimum  if  she  is  to  be  strong  enough 
to  serve  others  as  much  as  they  need  her. 

Or  perhaps  you  have  been  one  of  those 
who  have  given  her  a  deeply  genuine 
loyalty.  Perhaps  you  have  given  lavish- 
ly of  yourself,  your  means  and  your 
service.  If  you  have,  then  you  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  and  you  can  feel  that  you 
have  made  wise  use  of  time  and  treasure. 

But  there  is  still  something  else  that 
you  can  do.  You  can  help  to  convince 
someone  else  of  the  value  of  the  Church. 
You  can  help  to  convince  him  that  the 
Church  is  indispensable  because  she 
points  him  to  Christ  the  Saviour. 

I  suppose  that  those  of  us  who  love 
the  Church  most  will  feel  that  she  can 
never  reach  her  highest  point  of  service 
unless  each  of  us  becomes  an  ambassador 
of  good  will — an  evangelist — a  proclaim- 
er  of  the  good  things  she  has  for  all  who 
will  reach  out  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  to  receive  them — ^and  to  share 
them  with  all  the  myriad  men  and 
women  who  so  sorely  need  her  love  and 
her  wisdom  and  her  ministrations. 

Why  not  attend  church  oftener?  Why 
not  let  your  chaplain  know  that  you  are 
with  him  in  his  tremendously  important 
tasks  ? 


Fan  Mail 

Thank  you  for  the  copies  of  the  NEW 
Link  which  you  sent.  I  say  NEW  be- 
cause that's  exactly  the  way  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  July  issue.  No  doubt  you  have 
had  many,  many  compliments  on  that 
issue,  please  add  mine  to  the  others,  I 
think  it  was  a  good  over-hauling. 

Henry  P.  Chapman 
New  York,  New  York 

I  do  believe  that  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  has  come  out  of  this  war 
has  been  The  Link.  It  seems  to  get 
better  as  the  years  go  by.  I  have  truly 
enjoyed  not  only  reading  it  for  the  past 
four  years  as  a  chaplain,  but  it  has 
given  me  a  thrill  to  be  able  to  pass  it 
out  every  month.  It  is  being  appreciated 
here  at  this  Base  in  Japan.  May  I  also 
state  that  it  arrives  usually  about  the 
4th  of  each  month  which  is  perfect  for 
being  right  on  time.  Congratulations  and 
Thank  You  many,  many  times. 

Cecil  E.   Harvey 
Chaplain  AUS 

I  have  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  an 
American  PW-camp  in  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  end  of  this  war.  It  was  then 
when  we  prisoners  suffered  much  from 
hunger,  hatred  and  other  pains,  when 
an  American  chaplain  at  my  request  of 
some  reading  stuff  offered  me  the  edi- 
tion of  The  Link.  I  read  it  and  became 


a  regular  reader  of  this  magazine  from 
which  I  drew  much  moral  and  spiritual 
relief.  I  determined  to  write  to  the 
editors  in  America  whenever  circum- 
stances would  allow  me  to  do  so  to  ex- 
press my  thanks.  Now  that  I  have  re- 
turned home  I  will  not  miss  to  fulfill 
my  promise  given  to  myself. 

Horst  Berndt 

(10a)  Hellerau  II  bei  Dresden 

Karl— -Mar x—Str.  37 

Russian  Zone,  Sachsen,  Germany 
{Editor's  Note:  The  remainder  of  the 
letter  concerned  social  welfare  problems 
of  the  family  and  others.  It  was  referred 
to  Church  World  Service  for  investiga- 
tion and  appropriate  help.) 

Correction,  Please! 

Dear  Sir: 

The  issue  of  the  May  Link  is  good 
except  for  the  spelling  of  Tacoma. 

Charles  B.  Moe 
1st  Lt.  T.  C. 

P.S.  That  is  my  home  town. 

[Ed.  Note:  Thank  you,  Lieutenant 
Moe.  Obviously  you  mean  Tacoma, 
Wash.  (A  few  years  ago  I  was  sta- 
tioned at  Ft.  Lewis,  and  should  know — 
and  do.)  But  the  girls  in  this  office  say, 
"The  Takoma  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
spelled  with  k  and  this  is  our  home 
town !"] 
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The  old  Scotchman  was  dying.  He 
was  trying  to  make  a  will  for  the  benefit 
of  the  relatives  clustered  around  his  bed. 
He  finished  it  down  to  signing  his  name, 
David,  and  was  only  able  to  write  the 
first  four  letters,  D-a-v-i,  when  he  fell 
back  exhausted. 

"D,  grandfather,  d,"  encouraged  one 
of  his  young  relatives. 

"Dee !"  the  old  man  exclaimed,  "I'll 
dee  when  I'm  ready,  you  avaricious 
wretch !" 

City  Visitor:  "Which  is  correct,  'a 
hen  is   sitting,'   or   *a  hen  is   setting'?" 

Farmer :  "I  don't  know  and  I  don't 
care.  All  I  bother  about  is  when  she 
cackles,  is  she  laying  or  is  she  lying?" 

— The  Dope  Sheet 


Hunters  going  into  the  Sand  Moun- 
tain region  of  Alabama  during  the  past 
few  seasons  have  been  disappointed  to 
learn  that  their  favorite  guide,  Hezzy 
Wofford,  has  given  up  leading  hunting 
parties  and  now  acts  as  a  guide  for 
fishermen. 

"Hezzy,"  inquired  one  hunter,  "don't 
you  like  hunters?" 

"Fust  rate,"  replied  Hezzy. 

"Do  fishermen  pay  more?"  asked  the 
hunter. 

"No,"  answered  Hezzy.  "If  anything, 
a  little  less." 


"Then,  for  goodness  sake,  Hezzy,  why 
have  you  deserted  us?" 

"Well,"  explained  the  grizzled  old 
woodsman,  "I  just  got  plumb  tired  of 
being  mistook  for  a  deer.  So  I  changed 
my  job.  So  fur,  ain't  nobody  mistook  me 
for  a  fish." — The   Wall  Street  Journal 


Tveo  sourpuss  farmers  liked  to  grum- 
ble at  each  other. 

"Never  did  I  see  hay  grow  so  short 
as  mine  did  this  summer,"  sighed  one. 

"You  think  yours  is  short,"  answered 
the  other.  "I  had  to  lather  mine  to  mow 
it."  — Exchange 


"So  you  did  not  get  your  citizenship 


papers 


?" 


"No.  They  say  I  must  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  and  I  got  all  I 
can  do  to  support  my  wife  and  11 
bambinos  !"  — Public  Service 


A  GI  stationed  In  China  noticed  sev- 
eral deserted  villages  near  the  railroad 
track  over  which  an  American  train  had 
been  running.  He  questioned  an  inter- 
preter about  this.  The  reply  was  that 
many  of  the  natives  feared  the  "foreign 
Dragon,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can trains. 

"Well,"  said  the  GI,  "they  ought  not 
to  be  afraid  of  a  dragon.  Haven't  you 
had  dragons  here  for  centuries?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  our 
dragons  only  breathe  fire  through  their 
nostrils.  Foreign  Dragon  blow  smoke  out 
of  head,  blow  steam  out  of  sides,  show 
fire  in  bellies  at  night,  scream  worse 
than  hundred  typhoon,  go  fast  as  thou- 
sand devils,  and  have  red  ends  on  long 
tail  in  which  people  can  see  those  whom 
Dragon  have  swallowed." 

—C.  &  O.  Tracks 


GluiAcked-  and  Afe4'tcie4> 

Co-operating   with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 


\ 


and  the  work  of  the 


AGENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


National  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal   Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


Advent     Christian     Gen. 
America 


Conference     of 


^ 


Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  of  Amer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,    Southern 

Baptist,  United  Amer.  Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian  Science 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregational 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


General  Baptist 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,  African  M.E. 

Methodist,  African  M.  E.  Zion 

Methodist  Colored 

Mennonite 

Moravian 

North  Amer.  Baptist  Cen,  Conf. 

Pilgrim  Holiness 

Presbyterian  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,  U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Primitive  Methodist 

Protestant   Episcopal 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Swedish  Baptist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  O.C. 

Universalist 

Wesleyan  Methodist 


tCVERY  day  is  Navy  Day  for  those  to 
whom  this  greeting  is  addressed.  To  the 
citizens  of  our  country  the  Navy  is  a  posses- 
sion— theirs  for  the  protection  of  princi- 
ples and  rights  that  are  sacred  and  essential. 
It  is  our  hope  that  it  is  a  possession  of  which  they  are  proud. 
For  us  who  wear  its  uniform  the  Navy  is  both  our  business  and 
our  home.  Our  business  is  to  be  faithful  and  worthy  trustees  of 
every  obligation  and  privilege  entrusted  to  us  by  the  owners. 
This  gives  each  one  of  us  the  opportunity  of  making  it  the  best 
Navy  on  earth  by  individual  loyalty  and  dependability  in  every- 
thing we  do.  The  Navy  is  our  home  because  the  happiness  of  our 
families  is  closely  related  to  the  quality  of  our  service  and  our 
achievements;  because  of  friendships  we  make  that  can  be  de- 
scribed only  by  a  word  from  the  language  of  seagoing  men,  ship- 
mate; and  it  is  our  home  because  under  the  influences  of  these 
the  whole  Navy  becomes  one  large  family  where  the  interest  of 
one  is  the  interest  of  all.  Navy  Day  reminds  us  of  these  truths 
and  furnishes  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  our  determina- 
tion to  keep  close  to  all  those  things  in  our  lives  that  make  us 
strong  individuals  and  competent  sailormen.  Our  religion,  our 
sense  of  moral  values,  our  duty  to  our  family,  our  loyalty  to  our 
shipmates,  our  pride  in  the  uniform  and  the  traditions  for  which 
it  stands,  and  our  patriotism  to  our  country  march  before  us, 
with  all  that  they  symbolize,  that  we  may  salute  them  again  with 
gratitude  and  the  pledge  of  our  fidelity. 

— Chaplain  William  N.  Thomas 
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